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USE “NUTAPER CONES” 





NO. 50 UNIVERSAL CONER 
Parts to convert this machine for parallel tubes of various 


lengths, |, 2 or 3 ends up, carried in stock and interchangeable. 





UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 


oF. Mitel BOSTON Southern Ast., ATLANTA 


Alphabetical and Classified Index to Advertisements Following Reading Pages 
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THE BEST NORTHROP 00M 


BOBBINS 


AND 


SHUTTLES 


ARE MADE BY 


NORTHROP 
LOOM 
MANUFACTURERS 


LOOK FOR OUR NAME 
ON YOUR 


Shuttles and Bobbins 


DRAPER COMPANY 


HOPEDALE, MASS. 
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J.D. CLOUDMAN, SOUTHERN AGENT 
ATLANTA, GA. 


CAA 


40 South Forsyth Street 
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LOOM REPAIRS 


With our Southern Supply Department in 
Atlanta, Georgia, carrying a stock of about 
300 to 400 tons of finished loom repairs, 
and with a still larger stock in our works 
at Hopedale, we are prepared to give prompt 
service. 








Customers who purchase such supplies of us 
avoid the troubles incident to misfits, hard 
castings and bad results in the weaving. 


DRAPER COMPANY 


HOPEDALE, MASS. 


J.D. CLOUDMAN, SOUTHERN AGENT 
40 SOUTH FORSYTH STREET, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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The Whitin Machine Works 


Whiitnsville, Mass. 


BUILDERS OF 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY 
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Ring Spinning Frame 


Manufacturers of Carding, Spinning 


and Weaving Machinery for 
Cotton Mills. 


Southern Agent—STUART W. CRAMER, 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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COTTON 


MASON MACHINE WORKS 


CARDS DRAWING 


TAUNTON MASS. 


SUPERIOR 


LOOM CRANKS 


FOR REPAIRS OF 
LOOMS OF OTHER 
SHOPS 


SPINNING 











The only temple giving absolute rigidity of cloth 
holding pod. Adjustment provided for, insuring this 


important feature in long, continued service. 


TEMPLE ROLLS made from seasoned dogwood, 
durable and tenacious, holding the specially pointed pins 
securely. Pins hardened and tempered uniformly, and 
have a shape and fineness of point that gives the best 


results with the cloth. 


Also COMPLETE WARP STOP MOTIONS and 
DROP WIRES. 


Write us for details 


Hopedale Manufacturing Co. 


HOPEDALE, MASS. 





LOOMS MULES 


CHARLOTTE N. C. 








THE MOST ECONOMICAL SHUTTLE IS THE 
SHABOW SHUTTLES 


Our Patent Hand Threading Shuttle containing Sham- 
bow-Marble Spindle which we consider the finest spindle 


made. It stays level longest and is easiest on your bob- 
bins. We have a special Marble Spindle Catch for 
ringed Bobbins. 


We buy the best growths of Dogwood and Persim- 
mon, which come from North Carolina, and which are 
thoroughly seasoned by the most approved methods. 
The wood is fashioned into rugged shuttles by the most 
skilful craftsmen in the shuttle trade. 


A Worth While Hand Threader 
in the Best Shuttle Made. 


SHUTTLE 
WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
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In A Union of Specialists 
There Is Strength 


PICKERS AND REVOLVING FLAT CARDS 


Potter & Johnston Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 








DRAWING AND ROVING FRAMES 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Woonsocket, R. I. 





SPINNING AND TWISTING FRAMES 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 


SPOOLERS AND REELS 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 


BEAMERS AND WARPERS 
T. C. Entwistle Co., Lowell, Mass. 


NASMITH COMBERS 
John Hetherington & Sons, Manchester, England 














J. H. MAYES, Southern Representative 
1112 Independence Building, Charlotte, North Carolina 


Wm. V. THRELFALL, Northern Representative 
Marshall Building, Boston, Massachusetts 





COTTON 


| “IDEAL” AUTOMATIC LOOM 





No other loom can equal it in production, 
quality of cloth, freedom from breakages and 


repairs and ability to us cope or bobbin filling. 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 


READVILLE, MASS. 
FRED H. WHITE, Southern Agent, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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One of the first requisites in the 
make up of a good loom weaving fancy 


fabrics is a good Dobby. 










The Crompton G@ Knowles Loom 
Works build a complete line of Dobbies 
accepted every whereas the standard of 
excellence. 








EE 


We will be pleased to send you our 
new Dobby Catalogue, showing some 
of the types we make. 











Looms for Every Known Fabric 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


WORCESTER, MASS. 







PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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WHITIN RINGS. 


|i LIGHTEST RUNNING RUNNING 
MOST DURABLE, and 
MOST ECONOMICAL. 


Haveyou seen our 


jamond 
Finish 


TINSVILLE 
| m ih 
RING Co 



















Manufacturers Should Look Up the Advantages of the 


METALLIC DRAWING ROLL 


Over the leather system before placing orders for new machinery, or if con- 
templating an increase in production, have them applied to their old machinery. 


25 TO 33 PER CENT. MORE PRODUCTION GUARANTEED 


SAVES 
Roll Covering Floor Space Waste and 
Varnishing Power Wear 


ONE-THIRD LESS WEIGHT REQUIRED 
RUNS SUCCESSFULLY ON 


Sliver Laps Comber Draw Boxes Drawing Frames Slubbers and 
Ribbon Laps Railway Heads Mechanical or Intermediate 
Elec. Stop Motion Roving Frames 


WRITE FOR POINTS CLAIMED, ALSO PRICES AND PARTICULARS, TO 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Company 


INDIAN ORCHARD, - - - - - - MASSACHUSETTS 
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A Lace and Edging Machine That Runs Quietly at High Speed 


Also adapted to manufacture of fancy knit goods, coats, 
sweaters, shawls, nubias, golf vests and their trimmings. 


GEORGE W. LINDLEY 


5122 Wakefield Street Germantown, Philadelphia 
MANUFACTURER OF TEXTILE AND SPECIAL MACHINERY 














“KILBURN, LINcOLNé CO. =| GSTTEW ART & SONS 


Makers of Looms for 






, MANUFACTURERS 
Plain and Fancy Weaving LOOM REEDS 
Fall River, Massachusetts Jasper and Orleans Sts. PHILADELPHIA, PA 












Southern Agent, O. A. Robbins, - - Charlotte, N. C. 


You say your loss from broken spools is but 
a mere trifle 








D id you ever attempt to prove that statement? Do it, for your own satisfac- 

tion. The magnitude of this waste is not readily apparent in the stress of 
other matters, but if you will apply yourself to the matter you'll see it is a big 
item on the wrong side of your ledger. Our METAL PROTECTED SPOOLS 
will save practically all this loss for you. They rarely ever break or separate. 


When you consider that it’s the full spool which breaks, you'll see why our LESTERSHIRE SPOOL AND 


METAL PROTECTED Spools save you big money. The metal does not rust or 


stain the yarn. It protects both the outside and inside of spool. We are mak- MANUFACTURING CO 


ing a special trial offer to mills who have never used our spool. Write for this 


offer and sample spools at once. ADDRESS 9° LESTERSHIRE, NEW YORK 


























MARCUS A. DARY, FRED. H. DARY, 
@ Agent and Treasurer. Superintendent. 


Dary Ring Traveler Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Reels for Cotton 


WOOLENS_AND_WORSTED 






Patented Hosiery Winders, Cop Winders 
and Spoolers 












HIGH GRADE 












Spinning and 
Twisting Travelers 


Taunton, Massachusetts 







Lindsay, Hyde & Co., 


2124 to 2130 E. York Street 
Phifadelphia, Pennsylvania 




















THIS IS TO KEEP YOU INFORMED OF OUR ADDRESS 
Our Baskets need no ad- 
vertising: Their superiority 
is known to all. They last 
for years after our address 
has been forgotten. 
All sizes and shapes. 
For all purposes. 


A. G. THURSTON @ SON 


R. W. THURSTON, Propricior 
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Our regis Fluted Rolls, Pressers for Flyers and 
ech a General Machinery 


tinguis hes 
from imita- 
tions. 


Patented and Manufactured Ly 


MORRIS & COMPANY, 


Groveville, N. J. 





Specialties made ef nenestied Reflutin 
Filing and Honing of i kinds of Rells 
Speeder Flyers repaired and fitted with any style presser. 








Spindles Straightened, Restepped and Retopped. 
Cor.Maulberry ani Division Sts., Fall iver, Meas. 
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4-COILER WASTE CARD 


COMPLETE WASTE REWORKING PLANTS 


ROGERS W. DAVIS Southern Agent CHARLOTTE, N. C. 















For Ring Spinning and Twisting Frames 
Easily adjusted. 


Extreme accuracy and permanence of setting. 
Cheapest of them all. 
Mail guide-block for free sample. 


Patented and manufactured by 


THE |. E. PALMER COMPANY 


Middletown, © Connecticut. 





High Speed Overseaming, Overedging 
and Scallop Stitch Machines 






Our New Style 60 Machine 


For Trimming and Overseaming in one operation pro- 
duces the strongest seam with the greatest economy. 


USE STYLE 60S for welting Stockings, blind stitch. 
USE STYLE 60H for hemming bottoms of Underwear. 
USE STYLE 17 or 22 for Bed Blankets. 

STYLE 18 is for Horse Blankets. 





SEND FOR SAMPLES AND CATALOGUE 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO. 


28 Laurel Street, HARTFORD, CONN. 


427 Broadway, New York, 237 Market St., Chicago 
Knickerbocker Bld’g, 6th and Arch Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


12 COTTON 





The Palmer Adjustable Thread Guide 


THE MERROW 
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A New System of Machinery For Producing 


Seamless Hosiery 
Scott & Williams Model B 
Replacing Former Model B 


INCORPORATED 
Five Yarn Changes. 


Sectional slackening prior to 
the heavy yarn changes, thereby 
preventing cutting and waste. 

Fabric also slackened where 
high splicing yarn is inserted 
thus insuring narrow ankle and 
foot. 


Scott & Williams 


INCORPORATED 


Model F 


The most comprehensive ma- 
chine ever offered to the trade. 

Makes women's hose with in- 
tegral welt—no sewing necessary. 

Or will make women's hose with 
selvage top. using any kind of 
yarn from silk to carded cotton. 

Makes half-hose without a 
transfer. 

All dropped from the machine—looping alone required. 

Anti-run-back course preventing ravelling from garter tears 
and other causes. 

This machine may also be used for making string work, 
or half hose transferred in the old fashioned way. 


Scott & Williams, Inc., sesdc"Mcx’ 


Philadelphia Utica 
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Quality 






AND 






Economy 















INVINCIBLE 
JENCKES KNITTING MACHINE COMPANY 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 
Philadelphia Show Rooms, 1211-1217 Filbert Street 
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NYE & TREDICK CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Circular Rib 


Knitting Machinery 
wre Bre 


Underwear and Hosiery 











Office and Show Rooms 
718-720 Cherry St., 
\S PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














Acme Hosiery and Textile Binder No. 30 


A simple, inexpensive machine for 
Attaching Tickets on Hosiery 
Underwear, etc. 

Uses a pointed staple. Cannot injure the finest 
Silk Hose. Is portable. Can be set aside when 
not in use. Is operated by foot power and has a 
patented WORK-HOLDING DEVICE, car- 
rying one dozen or more pairs of Hose, keeping 
them in perfect alignment and presenting the tops 
in position to receive the tickets at least twenty- 
five per cent quicker than by any other method 
now in use. 


For particulars and the address of the 
nearest agency apply to the manufacturers, 


The Acme Staple Co., 


CAMDEN NEW JERSEY 
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Circular Rib Knitting Machinery 


FEATURES 











f 3 Be Rectangular Slots, 
PRODUCTS 2 | ee ) Hardened at Bot- 
2 4 | tom,Sectional 
Caps and Cam 
Rings, Hardening 


and Ground §sur- 


Under wear, Sweat- 
ers, Cuffs with Cut 
Welt, Selvage, or 
French Welt, Man- e 

os Chiao " P Slee - faces, Sensitive 
Toques, Golf Caps, a ey Take-Ups, 
Hosiery Tops, 
Skirts, Borders, 


Corset Covers, But- 


Two 





Speed Drive, Dog- 
less Attachment, 
Positive Pattern 


ton Stays, Mittens, @ — Mechanism, Nee- 
. dle Guard and Pro- 
aarepes tector, Automatic 
Stop Motions, Elec- 
tric Cloth Cutters. 








MANAGER 


It is good to make a showing on first cost, but a knitting machine is not 
like a stock table. The knitting machine manipulates every inch of your 
yarn making first-class fabric, indifferent fabric or waste. This yarn costs 
256 times as much as the best machine, if the latter lasts fifteen years. Buy 
cheap stock tables if you must. They can’t hurt your goods. But buy only 
the best knitting machinery. 





Wildman Mfg. Co. 


Established 1889 NORRISTOWN, PENN. | 


> 
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Builders of 
CIRCULAR 


Rib Knitting 
Machinery 















i{ For Knitting 
S the Latest 
H Style Fabrics. 


FOR 


Underwear, Sweaters 
Toques, Cardigan 
Jackets, Borders, Etc. 
Also Builders of 


Napping 


Machines 


The Stafford and Holt 
Pineapple Stitch Ma- 
chine is the Latest 





ita 6 


Write for Descrip- 
tive Circular 


Little Falls, 
New York 








| 


i =O RESULTS)=—s | 
DO FHAT SATISFY st) 7 ia” 


ASK THOSE WHO KNOW 


Acme Knitting Machine & Needle Co. 


Franklin, N. H. 


Bourse Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


STAFFORD & HOLT 


131 Clay Street - . - 


COTTON 16 





“THE BANNER’? 
HEMPHILL’S LATEST 


FULL AUTOMATIC MACHINE 


The FIRST Practical Revolving Cylinder Machine on the 
Market. 


Built for either plain or split foot work, single or double 
feed. Adapted to manufacture hose with linen or mer- 


cerized heel or toe. 


Also for Plaited Goods, Silk and String Work 


= f High Splice and Double 
7? \ Sole 


Some of the latest improve- 
ments include: 


Accordion 
Stitch 










Tuck Stitch 
All-round 
Drop-stitch 


These 
Improvements 


are fully 
AUTOMATIC 


Largest 
Production 


More Yarn 
Changes 


Highest 
Speed 


Simplest 


Least 
Repairs 


PRODUCES A SUPERIOR QUALITY OF WORK 


Average Production 100 Machines a Week 


Over 2,500 Machines Sold and Delivered 
trom Jan. Ist to July Ist, This Year. 


Hemphill Mfg. Co. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
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IN BUYING BRUSHES 


You want to get the best 
that your money will buy. 


That Means Felton’s 
Brushes 


Mill brushes of all kinds— 
High in quality—Low in 
price. 

Send for the book “Fel- 
ton’s Mill Brushes.”’ 


S. A. Felton & Son Co. 
Manchester, N. H. 


TRADE MARK 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


Main OFFice AND Factory 


ROCKFORD ILL 
Boston, Mass 


WARP TYING MACHINES 
HAND KNOTTERS FOR SPOOLING AND WINDING 


Leigh & Butler 


232 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Sole Agents in the United States and Canada for 
Platto Bros. & Co, Cotton Machinery. 


COMPLETE MILL EQUIPMENT 


Patent Barchaul Machinery for Making Yarn from Cotton 
Waste, Ete. 


Knuckle Joint 
Baling 


Press 
IN SIZES 


50 to 
500 TONS 


Send for Catalog 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT PRESS CO. 


455 W. Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. C., Southern Agent 


GrREEnvitce.S.C. 
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CLARK CASTERS 


When once tried, are always used, because 
__ they are far superior in every re- 
7 spect to all others on the market. 


Our Trucks also are un- 
equaled, for style and durability. 


Drop line for Caster Catalog 
and Truck Bulletins. 


THE GEORGE P. CLARK COMPANY 
“Pioneer Truck and Caster Mfrs.” 


Windsor Locks, Conn. 
New York Office, 13-21 Park Row 


The American Audit Co. 


Telephone Main 872 
Cable Address 
Amdit New York 


F. W. LAFRENTZ, C. P. A., Pres, 
THEO. COCHEU, Jr., V.-Pres. & Secy. 
A. F. LAFRENTZ, Treasurer. 
‘ 4 100 Broadway (Home Office) 
saw svenk— { 53a St. & 5th Ave., Waldorf-Astoria 
ATLANTA BRANCH—1015-1019 4th National Bank Building 


CHICAGO—Margquette Building. 

BOSTON—Exchange tlevue 

PHILADELPHIA—Bellevue Stratford. 

BALTIMORE—Keyser Build ing. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Colorado Building. 

NEW ORLEANS—Maison Blanche. 

SAN ne. Metropolis Bank Building. 
D, VA.—American National Bank Building. 
t. C—O Gresham St. Bank. 

MILWAvuKER—Plankinton Bank Building. 


Specialists in Cost Systems and Manufacturing Accounts. 


C. B. BIDWELL, C. P. A., Resident Vice-President. 


RELIANCE 


Hot Plate Screw Press 


FOR 
Hosiery and Underwear 


Write for Catalog and Prices 
CHARLES HART, 


Reliance Machine Works, 


FRANKFORD, PHILA. 
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Acme Steel Goods Co. 


Main Office and Works 
2834-40 Archer Avenue 


Eastern Branch, 151 LaFayette St., New York 
Southern Branch, 10-12-14 Benjamin St., Atlanta, Ga. 


CHICAGO 





ACME 


Bale Ties and Buckles 

Box Strapping ESTABLISHED 1880 
Corner Irons 

Case Seals 





Acme Galvanized 


Bale Shows Our Three Styles of Buckles. Twisted Wire 


Spread every 6 inches for nails. Put up in Coils of 4,000-5,000 feet. Wooden reel furnished. 


ELECTRIC SINGEING MACHINERY YOUR HOSIERY CLOTH AND YARN SINGEING 


Can be done at less cost in less time, better and 
FOR COTTON, WORSTED, SILK AND SCHAPPE YARNS more uniformly by the gas produced by the 


a ae ae 20th Century Gas Machine 











a Ered na een 


Economy, Quality, Hygiene 


We lower your cost of production from 30 to 60 per cent. 

We produce yarns of finer quality. 

We produce yarns of better color. 

We give you absolutely clean yarns and CLEAN SAFE 

WORK-ROOMS. 

Simple to operate. 

The only machine that allows manufacturers to meet the 
demands of increasingly rigid legislation controlling the health 
conditions of the work-room. 


SOCIETE ANONYME ELECTRO-TEXTILE 
SOLE AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVE 


THEO. F. HUSSA, 13.5; s., New York 





Best Service 
Least Cost 


Clean, blue flame delivered under the pressure or force 
best suited for the weight and character of the goods you 
finish. No air mixed at burners. Write for proposition 
and catalog. 


THE C. M. KEMP MFG. CO. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 





Schofield Patent Automatic 
Opener and Duster 


For opening and dusting Wool, Cotton, Linters, Hair and 
kindred fibrous substances. 


“Schofield” intermediate feeds for Cards, Wool, Rag, 
Waste, Hair and Lumper Pickers, Automatic, Cone and 
Oldham Willows, Rag and Extract Dusters, Waste Pull- 


ers, Blamaine Lap Feeds, Curled Uair Pickers, etc. 


WILLIAM SCHOFIELD CO. 


Iron Founders, Textile Machinery Builders, 


Krams Ave., Manayunk, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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AUTO TIRES 


BARGAINS 


AUTO TIRES-BARGAINS 


STANDARD MAKES LOWEST PRICES LARGEST STOCK 


3500 MILE GUARANTEE 


We havc 


deposit. 
nlops. 
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if a tire fails to run 3500 miles we will replace it with another tire for one-half the price marked below 














SIZE TIRES 

yk oe. ee 
a ee: See 
bo ee 
.-10.00.... 
LL. == 


30x3 16 
31x34 .. 
32x3y .. 
34x31 

36x34 
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SIZE 


| 42x4 
35x44 


| 








34x4 .. 
35x4 ... 
36x4 ... 
40x4 ... 


34x414 


36x414 
37x4l4 
38x4l4 
DIED. 0-0 
36x5 ... 
P). - eee 


TIRES 


. $15.00. 
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TUBES 


- $4.29 | 
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AKRON TIRE COMPAN 


Phone 3194 BROADWAY, New York City 
Columbus 1612 Cor. 49th St. 
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AUTO TIRES 


BARGAINS 
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. Every typeface 
G \ Sir Bros strikes the printing 


Das o~ mercer aes 
4 SSSEE]E——E>|>=>=>=___=- Sa? =>, center everytime 
=[E— i— _— A 


How much 
service can you 
: get from your 
I a ail typewriter? 


Ball-bearing, Long-wearing Typewriter 


It’s what a machine does, not what it costs, that is most important. 
All typewriters do not have the same efficiency and the same operator 
does not get the same result on every writing machine. 


The L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter 


will produce ten to twenty per cent. more work than any other typewriter 
ever made. 

How is this possible ? 

Here are a few reasons : 


1. It is ball-bearing throughout — others are not. 
2. All operations are controlled from the keyboard. 
3. It is the lightest touch machine made. 
4. It does not “smut” the carbon. 
5. The ribbon reverses automatically. 
6. The type is so protected that it is not battered 
by collision. 
7. One motion of the hand returns the car- £- 
riage and operates the line space. = 
8. It has an inbuilt biller and 
tabulator. 
9. No trouble to write 
on paper as small as 
a postage stamp. 
10. It is built 
for ser- 
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EUREKA FIRE HOSE 


Was Awarded 
GRAND 
PRIZE 
at the 
St. Louis 
Exposition 
1904 
for 
Superior 
Quality 
of 


Goods 


:PURPOSES. 


Including the Celebrated Brands 
EUREKA PARAGON RED CROSS 
Four Ply Three Ply Two Ply 

The only circular and seamless woven brands of fire hose 
that possess four,—three and two entirely distinct and indepen- 
dent plies, and can be entirely separated, and possess four,— 
three and two warp and filling threads. 

FOR FACTORY AND MILL PROTECTION 


These goods are especially adapted for use in Cotton, Oil, 
Woolen, Silk Print, Knit Goods and Carpet Mill, Pulp and Pa- 
per Mills, Sugar Refineries, Ice and Refrigerating Machinery, 
Chemical Works, Tanneries, Etc. 


Samples and Full Information given on Application. 


EUREKA FIRE HOSE MFG. COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


AGBPNCIES: Charlotte, Greensboro, N. C., Atlanta, Ga., 
New Orleans, La., and Memphis. 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVES: 


COTTON STATES BELTING & SUPPLY COMPANY: 


Send Us Your Orders for 


COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL 
High or Low Carbon 
CUMBERLAND TURNED AND 
GROUND SHAFTING. 
SEAiMLESS STEEL TUBING. 
TOOL STEEL, 


Carbon and High Speed, 


SPRING WIRES. 


FIELD & CO., Inc. 


116 North 7th Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Complete stock for immediate shipment 
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Put Sunshine on Your Ceiling 


It will make a difference in your 
lighting bills, in the efficiency of 
your employes, in the quality of 
your product. 


RICE’S 
MILL W HITE 


will put sunshine on your ceilings 


and walls. It will increase your 
light 19 to 36 per cent. 

Rice’s Mill White contains no var- 
nish and will not crack or scale; it 
sheds dust, doesn’t soil easily and 
can be washed like enamel. It is 
the only OIL paint giving a 
GLOSSY tile-like surface. 

We were the originators of “Mill White” 


paint. None of its imitations possess the 


elastic, durable qualities which made the repu- 
tation of ‘Mill White”’ paint. 


Rice’s Mill White Paint is sold direct, in bar- 
rels containing sufficient paint to cover 20,000 
square feet, one coat. If you have that area 
of ceiling and wall space to cover, 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET AND 
SAMPLE BOARD. 


Ask for a copy of our booklet, ““More Light.”’ 
Write today. 


U. §. Gutta Percha Paint Co, 


22 Dudley St., Providence, R. I. 
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‘lrade Mark 
U. 8. Pat. Off. 


Reg. 


Bay State 


Brick and Cement Coating 
In Textile Mills 


“LIGHTS LIKE THE SUN” 


Many of the largest mills are using this great preparation in greater and 
greater quantities. It does not chip off when applied over delicate machinery, 
can be used in damp rooms because it stays where it’s put, and is impervious 


to moisture. 


Write us for the names of textile mills that have used this coating. Ask 
your dealer for it. If he cannot supply you write us. Drop a postal for 
Booklet P that tells you all.about Bay State Brick and Cement Coating. 


Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc. 


Paint and Varnish Makers and Lead Corroders 
82-84 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. 
New York Office, 101 Park Avenue at 40th Street 


It was 


used here. 





W. H. McElwain Co., Manchester, N. H 


High Pressure.Pumping Station, Baltimore, Md. 
nr i French & Hubbard, Engineers. 


Henry Brauns, Architect. 
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WIRE RAILINGS 
WINDOW GUARDS 
WIRE CLOTH. 


Established 1835 


[DUFUR & CO. 


309 N. Howard St., Baltimore, Md. 


The Felton Curved Sweep Soe 
Saves the broom expense. A push broom with a INDUSTRIAL STARCH 


curve that throws the dirt and lint to the center. 
For Weaving Efficiency 


Let Us Figure on Your Brushes 
‘Southern Sade haut Brushes Made Right.’’ INDUSTRIAL STARCH COMPANY 
53 State Street BOSTON 


D. D. FELTON BRUSH COMPANY 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


CHARLES H. SCHNITZLER 


Patentee and Sole Manufacturer of 


THE PNEUMATIC CONVEYOR 


For the handling of wool and cottom stock, rags, excelsior, jute and all kinds of fibrous material, wet or os7. 
elevators, steam heating and ventilating and mi 1 work generally. Blower and fan work a specialty. 


A eh apenarh 


This conveyor is patented. Beware of infringement. 


215 NORTH SECOND ST., ° 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., BRISTOL, R. 1. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER OF 


Dixon Patent Locking and Stirrup Adjusting Saddles and Stirrups 


The weight can de taken off and put on to the middle rolls, without stopping your frames, when lo 
stapled cotton is used. The stirrup is always in place. No bent stirrup resting on rolls. Manufacturers 
all kinds of saddles, stirrups and levers. Send for samples and prices. Spimners’ Supplies in L 


The “Lawrence” Mill Crayon 


is clean, gritless, economical, 
and perfectly safe. 
Improved formula and process. 


The Standard Crayon Mfg. Co., 


Danvers, Mass. 


MOTORS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


There is a Crocker-Wheeler Motor for every kind of work. 
We will gladly advise you as to the best apparatus for your 
sarticular requirements. Estimates cheerfully and promptly 
urnished. The complete Crocker-Wheeler line of motors, gen- 
erators and transformers is described in illustrated booklet B. 
A copy will go to you by return mail if you write today. 


CROCKER-WHEELER CO., Ampere, N. J. 
Offices in All Principal Cities. 


Pennsylvania Museum and School of Industrial Art 


Philadelphia Textile School 


International Reputation for Practical Instruction, 
Adequate Mechanical Equipment, Successful Grad- 
uates. 


30TH SEASON OPENS SEPTEMBER 29, 1913 
Courses of Study include all Branches of Textile 
Manufacture. 

COTTON, WOOL, WORSTED, SILK 
Illustrated circular and advice as to suitable courses 
of study, sent on application to 


E. W. FRANCE, Director, 


Broad and Pine Streets, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


A Complete Catalog 


TEXTILE BOOKS 


Will be mailed on request 
COTTON PUBLISHING CO. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Manufac- 
turers 
and 
Repairers of 


of Every Description 
We can save you money 


893Spring Garden Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA 


Let us ioe sa BRUSH E 


M. COCKER & Co., 


The Bradley Stencil Machine 


Me ates eencils in Dail a minute, # 


Bradley 
Stencil 


reduced cow of 1-10 cont cach. 
W 1 we bor catalogue and price list. 


oe Meee Nga te ee 


Machine 
; Bradley Ball Stencil Pot uses Liquid 
Ink for marking and stenciling. Price 
30c or $3.00 per doz. Manufacturers 

of Oil Stencil Papers. 


Write for Priees and Samples. 


A. J. BRADLEY MFG. CO., 
99 Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 
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Necessaries for the Mill 
. CARY’S EVERLASTING 
FLEXIBLE STEEL MAT 


Has a Scraping Surface in Every Direction. 
Practically Indestructible. 







se 
einforced Edges 


te 
elf-cleaning 


Government 


has contracted for this 
Mat to be used in all its 
buildings throughout the U. 8. 


TWELVE REGULAR STOCK SIZES. 
SPECIAL SIZES TO ORDER |! 






Sty pi mics 
: aE aE ae ae REN SEMEL re " 








<< 


Our new Self-Tightening Twisted Wire Strap. 





FRANK B. COMINS, 


WILLIAM FIRTH, 
Vice-Pres. & Treas. 


President. 


The American Moistening Company 
120 Franklin St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Received the Highest Award on recom- 


mendation of the Franklin Institute for 


“Simplicity and Originality of Design’’ 


Is the largest manufacturer of Humidifiers 
in the world. The last twenty years re- 
ceiving the Highest awards in this coun- 
try and Europe for its Air-Moistening 
System. Eight Gold Medals and others. 


The Only Perfect System of Air Moistening 


And Has Been Adopted by the Representative 
Manufacturers of this Country. 


The only System adopted in the Textile 
Schools. Write for Booklet ““T” on Humid- 
ification. Legal proceedings will at once 
be taken against infringers and users of 
infringements. 


JOHN HILL, sovtnern representative 
510 Third Nat’l Bank Bldg., ATLANTA, GA. 


ii << 
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Cary Manufacturing Company, 








| 
| 
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and Shipping Department. 
CARY’S BALE BAND AND BUCKLES 


THOSE WHO HAVE TRIED THEM SAY THEY ARE THE BEST 























THE ABOVE SHOWS A BALE OF COTTON SEOURELY FASTENED 
BY OUR BALE TIES AND BUCKLES 
NOTE ITS NEAT AND COMPACT APPEARANCE 
The Buckle can be applied with the Locking or Hook part next to 
so that there is no possibility of its getting caught in other 
Bales when piled together. 
Also Manufacturers of 
TWISTED AND FLAT WIRE BOX STRAPS and a 
FULL LINE OF SHIPPERS’ SPECIALTIES. 


Manhattan Bridge Plaza, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


=> >> 


the 


Bale, 


 — ~~ 





Nails can be driven anywhere. 


eae | 


FIRST MORTGAGES 


OF 
New Improved High-Grade Chicago Real Estate. 









The Chicago Title & Trust Company, 
capital $5,000,000, acts as trustee, guaran- 
tees the Titles and certifies on each loan 
as to its genuineness. 

No investor has ever lost a dollar of 
principal or interest on any bond or mort- 
gage bought through us. 






Write for circular A705 of 
Bonds and Mortgages. 


AMERICAN BOND & MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 


Bank Floor Royal Insurance Building 
167-169 Jackson Boulevard - - CHICAGO 
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Uniform Speed 


Means 
Greater Production 


and uniform speed cannot be obtained 
with belt drive. Belts will slip. Re- 
peated tests show this and in mills where 
the operator thought he was getting con- 


stant speed, too. Westinghouse Textile Motor 


Driving Loom. 


Westinghouse Loom Motors 


usually increase production from 5 to 10 per cent. Their speed variation 
is only a small fraction of one per cent; they can be geared to just that 
point which gives greatest production. With belt drive the best you can 


do is to come somewhere near this point. 


Also bear in mind that motor drive means—no spoilage by oil drip- 
ping from overhead shafts,—“‘seconds” practically eliminated,—fewer 
warp ends broken,—less breakage of picker sticks,—bills for lubricating 


oil cut "way down,—no belt upkeep, and lighter and more sanitary plant. 


The Westinghouse Electric ‘and Manufacturing Company stands 
ready to prove to textile mill operators, and without obligation on their 
part, the advantage of individual motor drive; and will also recommend the 
particular motor that will give the most efficient operation and greatest 


production. 


The Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
was the first to apply individual motors to looms. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 


Atlanta, Ga. Charleston, W. Va. Denver, Colo. Los Angeles, Cal. Philadelphia, Pa. Seattle, Wash. 
Baltimore, Md. Charlotte, N. C. Detroit, Mich. Memphis, Tenn. Pittsburgh, Pa. Spokane, Wash. 
Chicago, Ill. Indianapolis, Ind. Milwaukee, Wis. Portland, Oregon Syracuse, N. Y. 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Bluefield, W. Va. Cincinnati, Ohio Joplin, Mo. Minneapolis, Minn. Rochester, N. Y. Tacoma, Wash. 


Boston, Mass. Cleveland, Ohio Kansas City, Mo. New Orleans, La. §&8t. Louis, Mo. Teledo, Ohio 
Buffalo, N. Y. Columbux, Ohio Knoxville, Tenn. New York, N. Y. Salt Lake City, Utah Washington, D. C. 
Butte, Mont. Louisville, Ky. Omaha, Neb. San Francisco, Cal 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. of Texas, Dallas, El] Paso, and Houston, Texas. 

Canada: Canadian Westinghouse Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 

Mexico: Compania Ingeniera, Importadora y Contratista, S. A. (Successors to G. & O. Braniff & Co.), 


City of Mexico. 
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Astonishing Reductions in Fuel Bills... 











JACKET ~ 


effected by ordinary pipe coverings when placed on bare pipes are not as re 
markable as the reductions J-M Asbesto-Sponge Felted Pipe Covering makes 
in fuel bills when placed on pipes previously insulated with ordinary covering. 
Repeated tests prove that J-M Asbesto-Sponge Felted Pipe Covering will save 
about 26 per cent more coal than any ordinary covering. It wili carry stea 
over a mile with practically no loss. The secret lies in the fact that 


J-Ml ASBESTO - SPONGE FELTED 
Pipe Covering 


contains more dead air cells than any other covering. RW Suc = 


Vibration or rough usage will not crack, break or cause J-M Asbesto-Sponge Felted Pipe Cover 
ing to crumble or lose its insulating efficiency. It retains its superior efficiency indefinitely, because 
; 
| Ol 


made from many layers of a thin felt composed of best quality Asbestos Fibre and fine particles 












FASTENING BAND —> 





granulated sponge. 
lo use J-M Asbesto-Sponge Felted Covering is an investment, not an exp ense. 


Write our nearest branch for sample and catalog No. 100 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CoO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF ASBESTOS i ASBESTOS ROOFINGS. PACKINGS. 
'D MAGNESIA PRODUCTS y ioe 6 , 30 ; 
AND DAGHESI : £, ELECTRICAL SupPLiEs, Etc. 


Albany Buffalo Cleveland Indianapolis Louisville New Orleans Philadelphia Seattle 
Baltimore Chicago Dallas Kansas City Milwaukee New York Pittsburgh St. Louls 
Boston Cincinnati Detroit Los Angeles Minneapolis Omaha San Francisco Syracuse 


1125 










THERE’S 
QUALITY 
THERE 


OUR 
PRICE 
IS 
FAIR 


Our Reversible Fan for cotton mills proves best because it runs with- 
out a tremor---the wheel does not clog up as there are no bolts to catch 
the fibre. Other reasons are made clear in our catalogue. 


THE NEW YORK BLOWER CO. 


General Offices: 


25th Place and Stewart Ave., CHICAGO. 

















Works: BUCYRUS, O. 





BLACKMAN 
VENTILATOR 


Pioneer, Positive, Powerful 
Perpetual, Popular, Peerless 
Removes Heat, Steam, 


Gases 
Cools, Dries, Purifies 


Reward of Merit. 
Over 9,500 in use. 


If you have trouble in 
your Acid, Dye, Engine or 
Drying room, we prescribe 
the Blackman Ventilator as 
a remedy. Consultation 
free. Send for highly in- 
teresting Catalogue to 
mabufacturers. 


HOWARD & MORSE, 45 Fulton St., NEW YORK 


The Bailey-Lebby Co. 


AGENTS FOR 


Revere Rubber Co. 
“GIANT” seamless and 
stitched Rubber Belt 
“GIANT” red_ sheet 
Packing 

“REVERE?” spiral and 
ring Packing 
SAMSON Piston Rod 
packing 

We carry a complete line of 


REVERE GOODS 


REX FLINTKOTE 

roofing 

MIKADO roofing 

BAILECO roofing 

CORRUGATED and 

V-CRIMP roofing 

We carry a full line of 

Mill, Mining and Rail- 

road Supplies 


CHARLESTON, S&S. C. 


|MAN HURT!! 


Wherever there is liability of injury to an 
emp oye, common humanity requires that 
first-aid-to-injured material be available. 
Johnson’s First Aid Cabinet not only 
provides this humane necessity but has 


proven 


an economical equipment to 


thousands »f employers and industries. 


Johnson’s 
First Aid = =a) 
Cabinet. 


Metal Case—20 x 13 x 3% 


in.—$6.00 


Installed in mines, mills and shops to a 
greater extent than all others combined. 


Sold by the drug trade and mill supply 


concerns. 
literature on request. 


Illustrated and descriptive 


Johnson & Johnson, °°? New Brunswick, N. J. 


August, 1913. 


COCHECS 


LEATHER BELT cen 


Cocheco 
Leather Belt Cement 


The cement which has been used in making 
Cocheco Belting for over 70 years, and 
which we are now offering for general sale. 


This is not a cheap preparation prepared for 
outside sale, but is guaranteed the same as that we 
use ourselves in making our own Cocheco Belts. 


It is made by a formula perfected through 
70 years of beltmaking, and belting buyers every- 
where know that Cocheco Belting has no superior, 
if an equal. 

We put it up in attractive cans in %, 1, 2 
and 5 |b. sizes, and can make prompt deliveries 
from stock in our stores in Boston, New York or 


Chicago. 


When cement is needed we suggest a trial of 
Cocheco Leather Belt Cement. 


I. B. Williams & Sons 


Dover, N. H. 


14-16 N. Franklin St., 
Chicago 


72 Murray St., 
New York 


157 Summer St., Boston 
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A Guarantee With a Vital Meaning 


All claims made for SPARTAN BELTING are embodied in the 
Spartan guarantee—the broadest and most liberal guarantee made by any 
belting manufacturer—it’s your protection and guarantee of absolute satisfac- 
tion. We not only claim that SPARTAN will out wear any other belting 
material (when used under the same conditions) but guarantee it. Don’t 
depend upon mere “claims,” when you can have the protection of the 


SPARTAN guarantee. 













. 28sesses a uNigue combination of extreme pliability, great tensile strength, high efficiency and 
wenderful durability, thereby insuring an instantaneous grip, less tension and a material reduction 
of the friction load. Spartan has proved to be without an equal for successfully meeting all ab- 
normal conditions. Send for samples, prices and the Spartan Book. 


Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


Oak Leather Tanners and Belt Makers 


WORCESTER, MASS. ag 


CZs BRANCHES 


Atlan‘a Cleveland Milwaukee Philadelphia San Franciseo 
Boston Detroit Minneapolis Pittsburgh - Seattle 
Chicago Kansas City, Mo. New York Portland, Ore. St. Louis 


SELLING AGENTS FOR TEXAS 
Graton & Kni Co., of Texas, Dallas, Tex 


‘ & ght Mfg. - p 
COOUOUUANEAQOOOAANOOAEOAGAOUCOFOUOOAASLEOUHAAGOOUUOOOQEONOQOOON SOON EAGUOUEUOOQORQGO400S00 000000000000 0UOOU ERD FTEEUOOVGSUODGOOGOUOOOGQOOQOOOHOOOOOEOGUUOGD HREOEDCOLEHAEOUOGGUGOOGQGOOUUOOOGOOOOMOOOOUOOOOOOSOOGRAOOOOUOOOOTOOLROSOROLUTOGOOOANOUIOUAONUUAALLD 





Alligator D UST Is an 


(Trade Mark) 


Abomination 


to the efficient Mill Superin- 
tendent, and machinery which 
will not catch or hold dirt meets 
his approval. 

Allis-Chalmers Textile Mo- 
tors are all made with well 
pato{ SANED SUES, rounded surfaces having no cor- 

ners to catch lint or depressions 
. to hold dust. The rotating ele- 
Steel Belt Lacing ment is particularly free of ac- 


cess and easily cleaned by air. 








is applied without special machines or —. A ee 

mer—3 minutes’ time—a perfect joint. And it works re, _ , 9 

equally well on any kind of belting. Motor Ss for all Drives. 
‘Alligator’ makes a hinged separable joint that will 


stand hard strains. Its use saves time, belts and temper. ‘ ‘ 
Try a sample lacing free. State the width, thickness, Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
and kind of belt used and let the lacing prove our C 
claims. 
ompany 


FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING CO. Power and Electrical Equipments 


542 W. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Milwaukee - Wisconsin 
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Let Your 
Steam Power 





Perform 


Double Duty 


SR PSS AO EY eR - 


The steam power in your mill — the 
power which drives the looms — can drive 
your Elevators as well with 


OTIS 
Belt-Power 
Elevators 


The most economical Elevaiors to install where steam’ 


se 
= 


, SR es 


power is available—most economical for two reasons— 


1—- Because no additional power is required 
to operate them. 





2—Because Otis Elevators are built to last. 
Quality is not sacrificed for price. 












It will pay you to know more about Otis Elevators. 
Any of our Offices listed below will cheerfully give you 


full information. 






Write to us for information and rrices 


Otis Elevator Company 


Makers of All Types of Elevators 
Eleventh Avenue and Twenty-sixth Street, NEW YORK 


Atlanta Birmingham Columbia Jacksonville Mobile Norfolk Tampa 
Augusta Charleston Dallas Lynchburg Montgomery Richmond Washington 
Baltimore Charlotte Houston Macon New Orleans Savannah 
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“The Last Word in 
Textile Mill Construction” 


This has been said about the Dunean Mills, 
Greenville, S. C., whicn purchased all power equip- 
ment from the General Electric Company. 





ERA EUR NI Say RG OORIRNE 









Individual motor driving with G-E textile mo- 
tors is found in practically all departments. The 
motors are of a textile type especially designed so 
as to take care of the varying loads required in tex- 
tile work. They are dustproof, and have waste- 
packed bearings as well as taper shafts for the recep- 
tion of pinions. The Picker and Spinning Frame 
Motors are equipped with screens and are controlled 
by oil switches. The Picker Motors are provided 
with pulleys for belting to pickers and Spinning 
Frame Motors are provided with steel pinions to 
mesh with G-E cloth gears on the spinning frames. 

















Twelve hundred 4% hp. 1800 R. P. M. totally 
enclosed motors are each geared to a loom in the 
weave shed. Each loom is equipped with a friction 
clutch and the gear, which forms the friction ele- 
ment of this clutch, meshes with the motor pinion, 
The loom can be stopped and started as ordinarily, 
by throwing the lever operating the friction clutch 
just as is done with a belt driven loom. 
























ed NS i ode dated Lod 
The operation of this equipment has been satis- 


00m Lrrve. 
-_ factory in every way. 


~ General Electric Company, 


Largest Electrical Manufacturer in the World 


General Offices: Schenectady, N. Y. 
District Offices in: 


Boston, Mass. New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. Atlanta, Ga. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Chicago, Ill. Denver, Colo. San Francisco, Cal. 


Sales Offices in all Large Cities 








eSnninglr2me Drive. 
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PERFECT BALANCE. 
NO CHANGING SLOT. 
TWIST RETAINED. 
A “ DOG DAY” FLYER 


MORE AND BETTER 
ROVING 
LESS DOFFING, 

HANDLING, SETTING IN, 
PIECINGS AND WASTE. 
Costs No More 
Makes and Saves You Money. 
DUNN FLYER CO. 


60 India St., Boston, Mass. 


‘MASS. 





60 INDIA sT 


BOSTON - 


FLYER 


— 
_ 
=) 
a) 


’ 








THE NAME WHITAKER 0n your 


00M [I ves 


{| 


STANDS FOR DURABILITY 
It will pay you to obtain our quotations on Duck, 


Belting and Bagging Reeds. 
JACK HOOKS, STRAP HOOKS, HEDDLES 


Prices Quoted Upon Application 
THE WHITAKER REED CO. 


84 Austin St., Worcester, Mass. 








SINGLE RAM 


HYDRAULIC BALING PRESSES 


Two ram or three ram hy- 
draulic presses are ancient 
ideas. Even pressure and 
greatest efficiency can only 
be secured with single ram 
presses. 

Speed--- power---economy, 


are the essential features 
combined in our presses. 


Our Guarantee 


We guarantee more efh- 
ciency with less power 
than any other press built. 





Over 50 Styles—Hand—Belt—Electric—Hydraulic. 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO. 
280 OREGON ST., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Southern Representative, J. H. MAYES, Charlotte, N. C. 
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A Mineral Soap 


having wonderful cleansing, 
bleaching and softening quali- 


ties. ; The 
Alumina | peer 


Soapalite | smelting 


performs the functions of a fat & 
soap and a bleach at a frac- 
Aluminum 


tion of their cost. 
Company 


Lockport, 
x Y 


Alumina 

Soapalite 
Textile 
Mills 


Send 









































for 





Literature 







A Summer Souvenir 
FREE 
For the Asking. 


Harbison - Walker 


Refractories Company 


General Offices—PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers of 


Highest Grade Fire Brick 
Boiler Settings a Specialty 


Plants in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana and 
labama. 












= 
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Another Reason Why You Should 
Buy GARLAND 


LOOM HARNESSES 


Our loom harnesses are critically inspected 
not only during the process of manufactur- 
ing, but also when ready to ship, when any 
harness, which is not up to the high standard 
we require, is thrown out. Every harness 
which you receive from us is therefore as near 


perfect as it is possible to make it, and the 


quality is always the same. 


NA 







GARLAND MFG. CO. 


SACO, MAINE renal 
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A VITAL POINT FOR THE MILL MANAGER. 


Among the ever present problems of the cotton manu- 


facturer is that of power cost. The busy mill official is 


beset on the one side by the central station expert with 
current to sell and on the other side by the advocate of the 
isolated plant with equipment to dispose of. Being, as a 
rule, a business man rather than an engineer, there is much 
information tendered to him that is more or less unintelligi- 
ble. 


Corron takes a broad, unbiased view of this subject, and 


As the representative of the cotton manufacturer, 


has presented from time to time papers and articles outlin- 
ing the position of the isolated plant representative as well 
as that of the central station man. Where the local condi- 
tions at the mill indicate it to be more advantageous for 
that mill to use central station current, Corron favors such 
use; likewise, where the local conditions point toward the 
isolated plant for the most economical results, CorTon 
recommends the isolated plant. 

There are, however, a number of business points that 
the manufacturer should consider before he signs his name 
to a 10-year contract for current, or a cash contract for 
He should first of all consider what the term 
“nower cost” includes. If he has an isolated plant, he 
naturally places under this single heading not only the 
actual horsepower consumed by the machinery, but also the 
cost of operating the lighting equipment, the cost of the 
steam used in heating the mill and operating the slashers, 
and the mechanical operation and upkeep of the plant. He 
earefully checks up the figures of his master mechanic cr 
chief engineer and learns therefrom that his total power 
cost is a certain amount, this amount varying much in ac 
cordance with the location of the plant, its size, its equip- 


equipment. 


ment and its management. 

This total cost, which ineludes capital charges, taxes, in- 
surance, depreciation, ete., is the guaranteed cost of mechan- 
ically operating the mill as finally submitted to the board 
of directors at the annual meeting. Therefore, if the manu- 
facturer is approached concerning the signing of a “power 
contract” by a central station representative he should 
demand a guaranteed total eost which he should then com- 
pare with his own actual results and in this manner pave 
the way to an instant decision as to which method would be 
better for his own particular ease. 

Suppose we assume that the final figures show the actual 
total cost to be $42,000, and that his plant is of 2,000 
horsepower, indicated. By dividing the first figure by the 
second, we find the total cost per unit to be $21 per horse- 
Suppose we also assume that this manu- 


power per year. 
facturer has an offer of a ten-year “contract” to furnish 
him with central station eurrent at the rate of $16 per 
horsepower year. This saving looms 
he get that saving? 
the proposition. 


will 


But 
Let us figure a little on that side of 


large. 
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First of all, he should:remember that he is not buying 


power, but current. This current might be termed 


in the raw state, but it must be converted into power suit- 


for his work by his own 


ble machinery and labor of pu 


Therefore, in this instanee, the term “per horse- 


chasing. 
power year” is merely a nominal one, and any rate based on 


that nominal term is to a certain extent misleading. It is 


true that 746 watts of current is equal to one horsepower, 
but it should be remembered that this one horsepower unit 


is electrical, not mechanical, and must be converted before 


it can be used, thereby reducing its value. As 90 per cent 


efficiency is probably a fair average for cotton mill motors, 
we will divide the rate of $16 by the efficiency, which gives 


us a new rate of $17.77, which is the cost of the current 


required to develop the horsepower actually utilized. 

The current celivered, however, has little bearing on the 
bill rendered, because under the “special rates” of this con- 
tract the “power curve” or current consumption is based on 


the peak load tor the month and while the average load 


might have been only 1,800 horsepower, because on one bad 
morning the load inereased to 2,250 horsepower, the latter 
amount is charged for. The variation is purposely exag- 
gerated to draw attention to this point. 

One of the reasons advanced by the salesman of direct 
connected motor equipment is the ability on the part of the 
manufacturer to cut out idle machines, thereby saving much 


With the 


trie- 


losses as well as wear and tear. 


in frictional 
eontract for eurrent outlined, however, this saving in 


losses would be made by the central station and in 


tional 


addition they would be paid for the full amount of eurrent 
or the amount the manufacturer would have used had he 
operated his plant in full. 

So far we have considered only the power consumed by 
the machinery. Let us now consider the lighting equip- 
ment. While this is a comparatively small item, it is well 
to remember that a different rate is usually charged for this 
class of service, and that it is current to be delivered, not 
candlepower. 

The cost of heating ané slashing must be figured on and 
the coal, capital charges, labor and supplies to operate a 
separate plant for a mill of this size would amount to ap- 
proximately $10,000 per year or $5 per horsepower year, 
using the nominal amount of 2,000 horsepower as a basis. 
rate for current would bring 
This 


heating and slashing might not exceed $8,000 per year, and 


This amount added to the new 


to $22.77. total eost for 


up the price from $17.77 


the actual current paid for might average 2,200 horsepower 


for the year, which would, of course, change the figures 


given to $3.64 per horsepower, making a total rate of $21.41 


per horsepower year. The higher the “power curve” the 


less will be the apparent total cost per horsepower with 


this plan, but the balance sheet will tell another story. 


One more point to look out for is the minimum charge 


for maintenance and investment: that is usual with sueh 


Should the 


close down entirely as was the case with many mills in 1911, 


contracts. mill fine it necessary to eurtail or 
this minimum charge would continue to eall for payment; 
while if the mill ran only part time the “power eurve” with 
its “neak load” would still be in evidence. 

In conclusion, let us again consider that one vital point 


for the business man and mill manager, namely, do not 


place too much weight on the rate per horsepower per year 


power 
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as power per se, except, when this rate represents the total 
cost of the mechanical operation of the plant, which in- 
cludes heating, slashing, lighting, ete. This is most im- 


portant, 


GEORGIA COTTON MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

The recent amendment to the Tariff Bill placing a tax 
on contracts for the future delivery cf eotion has been 
strongly eriticised in many quarters. In this connection the 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of Georgia recently sent 
the following telegram to the Senate Finance Committee: 

“The Cotton Manufacturers’ 
urges the most careful consideration of your committee as 
to the effect of the proposed Clarke amendment placing 
a tax on contracts for future delivery of cotton on the 
this association bny 


Association of Georgia 


legitimate hedges which the mills of 
for future delivery. This transaction is the antithesis of 
gambling. It protects the mill when actual cotton cannot 
be obtained to cover the purchase of cloth by a buyer who 
wants deliveries made months ahead. This purchase of cot- 
ton futures is sold when actual cotton is bought, and this 
transaction is the backbone of the cotton mill business; and, 
if the cotton exchanges of New York and New Orleans are 
to be prevented from selling futures to actual producers 
and consumers of cotton, both the mills and the farmers of 


the South are bound to suffer. If legislation must be had 


to stop gambling in cotton or other produets for gambling 
purposes only, then there should be an exemption made in 
manufacturers who use the 


order to protect farmers and 


cotton exchanges in order to keep from gambling. This is 
a sound business proposition, which your committee can- 
not ignore or refute, and the earnest consideration of same 
is respectfully requested by our association of some 140 
cotton mills, representing $40,000,000 of invested capital.” 





GOOD WORK. 


Under the rather startling heading, “The Yankee Inva- 
sion,” Peru Today comments editorially on the visit to Lima 
recently made by members of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merece who “have invaded these shores and are now passing 
on to our neighbors in the South. But, instead of blooe, 
fire and violence,” the writer continues, “they conquered by 
genuine good fellowship anc understanding. 

Visif 


bd . . + 
“Their is of exceeding importance to the West 


Coast, and to all of South America. It is the first group 
of men, representing a big commercial organization, to 
make the grand tour. The Caribbean Sea district has seen 
delegations of commercial clubs, of United States Congres- 
sional committees and others, but this is a wider and more 
ample step by a group of prominent men, to include all of 
the southern part of the New World. 

“The keen analytical insight which has made them suc- 
cessful in their own fielé has helped them to get a general 
insight, at least, of local needs and requirements, It has 


not taken ‘aem long to sense the vast natural wealth and 


resources »f this country. The difficulties attendant upon 
its devele pment will not eseape them, but we are confident 
as to t eir ultimate verdict concerning the rosy future of 
id the West Coast generally, lying as it does along 


New Trade 


Peru 
the ‘ reat Highway of 


Rov.e.” 


Commerce and the 








. 
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THE Y. W. C. A. AT ALABAMA CITY 


A Branch of Welfare Work That Is Attracting an Unusual Amount of Attention Among 
Thoughtful Cotton Mill Managers. Some other Work of a Similar Nature 
That Was Promoted by the Late C. H. Moody. 


It is often said that “the good a man does lives after women of his mill might have the benefits of the Associa- 
him,” and perhaps at no time in recent years has this adage tion also, therefore he interested the Dwight Company's 
been better exemplified than it is in the case of the late directors in Boston and four years ago last January a do 
C. H. Moody, for many years the active head of the Ala- mestie science and art teacher was secured. With the help 
bama Mills of the Dwight Manufacturing Company, at of Miss Long, the special worker employed by the National 


Board of the Young Women’s Christian Association, the 


Alabama City, Ala. 
While it is impossible at this time to recount the com- 





plete history of all his social improvements at Alabama City 
that come under the general head of “welfare work,” per- 
haps the @etails of a single branch of this work, when taken 
in connection with the accompanying illustrations, will 
make clear our meaning. 

3etween five and six years ago Mr. Moody visited the 











Aw Inrerror VIEW IN THE Y. W. C. A. BUILDING. 
rooms in a large boarding house were turned into class 
rooms, and cooking and sewing classes started. The follow- 
ing June a general secretary arrived and a Young Women’s 
Christian Association was organized in October with a 
membership of 118. Since then the building used for classes 
has been made most attractive and many improvements 


added. Last year, for example, a large reflectoscope was 











————e 





Y. W. C. A. Bur~pine AND A GLIMPSE OF THE PLAY 
GROUND. 
Y. W. C. A. establishment at the Monaghan Mills, Green- 
ville, S. C., where the first Young Women’s Christian Asso- 


ciation in connection with a eotton mill had been started 





some three or more years before at the instigation of Presi- 
dent Thomas F. Parker. Seeing the good it was accom- 
plishing there, Mr. Moody, who always had the welfare of 


his own people in his heart, wished that the girls and the 
] | } 











SoME OF THE CAMP Fire GIR.s. 
purchased by the company and much pleasure has been 
derived from its. use. 
Upon entering the Y. W. C. A. building one sees a 
large, homelike, attractive assembly and reading room, used 
for parties, clubs, embroidery classes, ete. Back of this is 


} 


the cooking room which extends clear across the building. 








This room is well equipped in every way for individual 


SHower Baru Room. class work and also for the serving of large suppers, ete. 
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Connecting with this room by double doors is a small sew- 


ing and dining room combined. The girls are taught here, 


during class periods, the proper way to set a table, to serve 
a meal and to aet as hostess. 
The other and last room of the building has recently 
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various sorts. The “Camp Fire” club has been meeting 
Monday nights for nearly a year. The “Blue Bird” club 
has just been organized among the girls from 11 to 14 years 
The youngest Association members belong to the 


of age. 
At the meeting of this latter club, Bible 


“Sunbeam” elub. 


7 


ee ahem 
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A VIEW OF THE PLay GROUND. 


been turned into a shower bath room. There are three 


shower compartments and four dressing rooms. The walls, 
ceiling and woodwork are all finished with heavy coats of 
white enamel, while the floor is finished in a light eolor. 
The heater also is covered with aluminum paint. This 
makes a very attractive and sanitary room. 

In the same yard with the Y. W. C. A. building is the 
home for the two secretaries. This is a well furnished five- 
room cottage with bath between the two sleeping rooms. 


The yard connecting the Y. W. C. A. building and the 








MeaL Just CooKeED. 

secretaries’ home is the play ground. It i8@@@lipped with 
a sliding chute, swings of various sorts, see-saws, tetter- 
ball, quoits, horizontal ladder, basket and indoor baseball 


goals, vaulting standard; swinging rings and sand box, while 
During the 


A Cuass SERVING THE 


a double “flying-jenny” is to be added soon. 
warm months all parties and club meetings are held on this 
play ground, which is well lighted with electricity. 

In the winters there have been cooking, sewing, embroid- 
ery, stencil and night school classes and club meetings of 


verses have been taught, interesting stories told, and two 
rooms of a large doll house furnished. Each little member 
has tried to live so as to bring sunshine to the lives of 
others. 

The Association owns a loan closet, with sheets, pillow 
cases, gowns, ice-caps, hot water bags, ete., to loan out 
where there is sickness in the homes. The secretaries have 
always made house-to-house calls and Association visits, 
especially visiting and earing for the sick. 

For the past three years delegates have, by bringing in 
memberships, earned their way to the Southern Conference 
at Asheville or Black Mountain in North Carolina. But 
this year Mr. Moody and the secretaries felt it wiser to have 
a summer camp near home where ten or a dozen girls might 
have a week of rest and outdoor life. This is to be at 
Little River, about thirty-five miles from Alabama City. 
Through the kindness of a friend of the Dwight Company, 











THe Yarp anp Cortace FURNISHED THE SECRETARIES. 
houses for this purpose will be furnished free of rent. 
There is a chance for swimming, boating and fishing, and 


also for interesting tramps around the country near by. 
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“Mr. Moody was always our kind and most interested 
friend and was never too busy or too tired to give us his 
time and helpful suggestions about the work,” says one of 
the secretaries. “In his death not only the Y. W. C. A., 
but all who knew him feel they have lost a friend—especial- 
ly so do those feel who have gone to him in time of dis- 
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with amply shaded chert sidewalks on each side. The usual 
churches and school buildings are suitably located, while 
opposite the Union Church is what is claimed to be the 
first library building to be erected in the state of Alabama. 
This is known as the “Howard Gardner Nichols Memorial 
Library,” in honor of the first agent of these mills. The 








ALABAMA City MILLS OF THE DwiGcut Merc. Co. 


couragement or sorrow, as one always came away cheered 
and ready to do his or her best because Mr. Moody had the 
knack of making a person believe it was possible to do even 
more than you felt you were capable of doing.” 

In this Y. W. C. A. work Mr. Moody was actively as- 
sisted by Miss Priscilla Voorheis, secretary of the Y. W. 
C. A., and Miss Hazel June Warner, domestic service 
teacher. 

Besides this special branch of so-called welfare work, 
Alabama City has a large hall for entertainments, Lyceum 
lectures, ete.; a bowling alley and club house; a large, well- 
furnished lodge hall for the different secret orders; a recre- 
ation grove or park with dancing pavilion and band stand; 
and a bath house at one end of the lakes divided intu 
separate parts for the use of men ané@ women and contain- 


ing about 50 dressing rooms. 

















AN OPERATIVE’S House. 
The town itself is attractively laid out and in a manner 
that shows the careful thought and foresight of its designer. 
The streets are broad and level, well graded and provided 


library is supplied with a diverse collection of books, all 
the leading magazines and many daily papers. A capable 
librarian is in charge and all uses and benefits are absolutely 
free to the mill people. 

Alabama City also has the distinction of being among 
the few cotton mill towns with wainseoted and plastered 
houses. It is considered by all to be one of the most artis- 
tieally arranged of the many cotton mill towns in the South. 
In riding through it one would searcely know that it was a 
mill town for the houses are painted in different colors and 











ANOTHER OPERATIVE’S HOUSE. 


built in different ways, avoiding the conventional plan often 
adopted. The large yards permit of flower and vegetable 
growing which improves the general ensemble and prevents 
the crowded appearance so commonly in evidence when the 
houses are set closely together and all built after the same 
mocel. Thanks are due to Superintendent C. S. Wilkinson, 
of the Dwight Company, and to the young women secre- 
taries of the Y. W. C. A. for the photographs and informa- 


tion ineluded in this artiele. 
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IN MEMORY OF ONE OF OUR STAFF. 


In the great scheme of life created by an Almighty God 
in which the idols of today are but memories of tomorrow 
and where the tomorrows are so soon todays and the todays 
yesterdays, it is often our lot to mark the passing of a 
On July 26th, death, that makes 
places, swept down on its 
short 


frend and acquaintance. 
no distinction of persons or 


silent, chill-destroying wing, overtook in a very 
earthly pilgrimage and carried away to the place unknown, 
and from whence no traveler has yet returned, the person 
of our beloved business manager. Such is the fate of us all, 
and as one by one in turn we go, the world moves on—we 
are soon forgotten, save that some traveler may chance to 
read the words of praise we may justly merit as recorded 
by those who have participated with us in the history of 
the past. We are tempted to inquire the reason in the words 


of the poet: 
Leaves have their time to fall 
And flowers to wither at the north wind's breath, 
And stars to set—and all, 
But Thou hast all seasons for Thine own—O, Death! 


Mr. Herbert N. Mackintosh died July 26, following an 
operation on his brain and after a brief illness of 12 days. 
He was born at Liberty, Indiana, September 15, 1888, the 
second son of George A., and Helen Mackintosh. He re- 
ceived his education in the Cleveland high schools and 
Wooster University, graduating with the class of 1911, 


his work showing unusual mental power. He was an en- 


Herspert N. MACKINTOSH. 


thusiastie athlete, playing for three years on his college 
football team. For a year following his graduation, he was 
principal of the high school at St. Marys, Ohio, leaving this 
position to become business manager of Electrical Engineer- 
ing and Cotton, published by the Cotton Publishing Com- 
pany. 

Very few of our readers, perhaps, realize the importance 
of this cog that has been replaced in the machinery of our 
organization, yet each has in many ways felt his personal 
touch, if at all analytical in the study of what makes a 
publication and how it is maintained. If you read the ad- 
vertising pages and are interested in the arrangement of 
the type faces that creates in you a desire to read these ad- 
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vertisements, if you are interested in the legibility of the 
printed page and the clearness of the illustrations, and if 
you notice the production of a better and better publication 
at the same price to you, then you realize what we have lost 
in the person of one who could make possible these things. 
Again and perhaps a closer relationship and one in which 
your attention without question has been called, is through 
those strong, convincing and courteous letters soliciting your 
subseription, a renewal or perhaps an overdue remittance. 
In the make-up of a greaf industry, we all have our places, 
and insofar as we all find them and fill them to our best 
ability, just in that proportion may that industry prosper 
and we in turn. Such was the belief of our departed 
brother and such was the spirit that he instilled into all 
with whom he came in contact. If efficiency in life’s work, 
devotion to high and straightforward principles and a 
close observance of the golden rule, draw a reward here- 
after, then he has a liberal one. The lesson of such a 
man is a simple one—a hard one—and a good one for all 
of us to study. 

His body has perished and is buried, but the man 
lives on. His life work is left and his monument has been 
erected, not in marble or in stone, it may be, but in the 
memories of his friends, in the influence for good he wielded 
and in a moulded, rounded useful life which passes not 


away. After all, death is only the lifting of the thin veil 


separating time and eternity and as he left this earth, he 
simply went across to the other shore of the river to rest. 


While his place here is vacant, his name is recorded in the 
minds and hearts of those who knew him. 


See 
OBITUARY. 


Marcellus Gould, president and manager of the New 
Hampshire Spinning Mills, Penacook, N. H., died on Fri- 
day. July 4, in his 57th year. An attack of pneumonia fol- 
lowed by a lingering illness of about six months was the 
held at his 

He is sur- 


eause of his death. Funeral services were 
late home in Penacook on the following Sunday. 
vived by his widow and one daughter. 

Mr. Gould was very well known in the cotton goods 
trade of New Hampshire, being connected with many mills 
throughout the state in his lifetime. He was with the 
Amoskeag Manufacturing Co., Manchester, N. H., for a 
number of years, later going to the Fails Co., of Norwich. 
Conn., where he was manager for about five years. In con- 
junetion with A. B. Sanford he incorporated the New 
Hampshire Spinning Mills in 1899, and was elected presi- 
dent, which position he held to the time of his death. Mr. 
Gould was also a member of the New Hampshire State 
Legislature for a period of several years. He was a fre- 
quent contributor to Corron’s practical discussion de- 
partment, during the later years of his life, although always 
writing under a pen name. He was always deeply interested 
in practical mill problems and would do all in his power to 
render assistance to younger mill men in solving the prob- 


lems of their business. 


A RRR AT SAAT 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE ASSOCIATION. 


At a meeting of the Arrangement Committeee held on 
August 4th, it was decidel to hold the fall convention of the 
Southern Textile Association at the Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, 
on Friday and Saturday, November 21st an] 22nd. 
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THE NEW WESTERVELT MILLS. 


More and more the textile manufacturers of the South 
are becoming interested in the finer grades of cotton gooés. 
This interest is taking form principally on plain goods, 
but there is also a distinet trend in some sections toward 
fancies. One of the recent examples of fine goods mill 
construction is the Westervelt Mills, at Greenville, S. C. 
This mill, which is equipped with 52,640 spindles, was in- 
9m: J 1. Greenville, is 


corporated in Westervelt, of 


Bee \\\ od 
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and shafting area under the floor. Connecting the mill to 
the weave shed is the picker building, 114 feet by 60 feet, 
two stories high, with a dust room in the basement. The 
boiler house is 66 feet by 49 feet with a chimney 143 feet 
high, and is located to the west of the new buildings, as is 
also the cotton storehouse and cloth room. These oceupy 
a building 102 feet by 205 feet. 

The opening room is located under the cloth room and 
the cotton is blown through a conveyor pipe to the picker 


room. Leaving the picker room, the laps are carried 








INTERIOR OF THE WEAVE SHED AT THE WESTERVELT MILLS SHOWING THE WIDE Bays AND THE EXCELLENT LIGHT 
FROM THE Saw-TootH Roor. 


president. and treasurer; W. B. Smith, of Greenville, is vice- 
president, and C. E. Hatch, of Greenville, is secretary. 
The class of goods manufactured are fine lawns and linons, 
such as are made by the best of the fine goods mills of 
New England. 

The main mill building is 130 feet by 423 feet, two 
stories high, with a monitor in the roof. The weave shed 


is 231 feet by 301 feet, constructed with saw-tooth roof 











through a covered passage to the card room on the first 
story of main mill. The stock, after being run through the 
preparatory machines, is then taken on an elevator to the 
second floor, on which are located the spinning frames, 
warpers, etc. 

Leaving the warpers, the beams are carried by an over- 
head trolley conveyor system to the slasher room on the 
second floor of the picker building, from whence they pass 











WEeESTERVELT Miuuis, GreeNvILLE, 8. C. 
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through the warp tying-in room, down an elevator to the 
weave shed, which is connected to the eloth room with 
a concrete platform. 

This mill is electrically driven throughout with A. C. 
motors of the three-phase, 60-cycle, 550-volt type. The 
group drive is used on the preparatory machinery, and the 
four-frame drive on the spinning frames. The weave shed 
contains 1,288 Crompton & Knowles looms, which are 
driven from shafting located in the basement, thereby in- 
suring the greatest amount of light possible, by having all 
belts, pulleys, ete., underneath the working surface of the 
looms. 

The buildings, which were designed by Lockwood, 
Greene & Company, of Boston and Atlanta, are of stané- 
ard mill eonstruction with steel floor beam framing in both 
mill and weave shed. The mill village consists of about 100 
cottages, with store, church and school-house, and is located 
a short distance away from the mill. 
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ot the White Oak Cotton Mills, and of the Cone Export 
and Commission Co. His subject was printed “A Message 
of Love and Esteem to My People,” but with characteristic 
matter-of-fact manner, and not without humor, he declared 
that all the people knew of his affection for them, that deeds 
in that line were better than words, and that it would be 
more profitable for him to spend the time discussing some 
things of vital interest to his people. 

His first fling was at the new tariff bill. He called the 
attention of the people to the newspaper reports of the 
15,000 people out of employment in Lawrence and declared 
that they could never be sure that hard times were not 
coming. “They talk tariff to you,” he said, “but don’t you 
folks fool yourselves. You won’t buy clothes much cheaper 
if we have free wool. Every workman in this country re- 
ceives a just wage, and this wage is high enough to keep 
the decreased price of the material from lowering the 


woolen produets considerably.” 


A Seconp-Story View or THE Main Mitu Buriipine, SHow1NG SPINNING FRAMES. 


ANNUAL PICNIC AT THE CONE MILLS. 


Fully 7,000 operatives, officials and visitors took part in 
the ninth annual pienie given complimentary to the em- 
ployees by the Proximity Mfg. Co.; the White Oak Cotton 
Mills; the Revolution Cotton Mills; and the Proximity 
Print Works. This Cone picnic has become synonymous 
with Independence Day at Greensboro and people from all 
the nearby section attend. 

Addresses were made by the mill officials and by the 
representatives of the operatives, the keynotes of all show- 
ing mutual confidence and dependence and a spirit of com- 
mon interest for the common good. This mutual feeling of 
appreciation and respect is always in evidence at any 
gathering of officers and operatives at these mills and is one 
of the first of a series of related conditions to impress itself 
on the mind of a visitor. 

The principal speech of the morning was the address of 
Caesar Cone, president of Proximity Manufacturing Co., 


He told of a new system of prizes for efficient work, 
which will be adopted. Cash prizes of substantial amounts 
will be distributed for worthiness in such a number that one 
out of every eight operatives wil! receive one of the prizes. 

Speaking of the reputation of the produets which the 
members of his audience turn out as the result of their daily 
task, he told of an Australian who made the statement to 
him that in his country the denims and cotton goods from 
Proximity, Revolution and White Oak are in more demand 
than those from any other place in any other country on 
the globe. 

One disappointment he expressed, and that was the fact 
that not enough of the mill people; were taking advantage 
of the mutual benefit insurance association, whereby the op- 
eratives are offered excellent insurance at cost. And he 
ended with a quotation from Franklin’s dictum, to the effect 
that saving a penny out of a dollar and spending that penny 
is the difference between happiness and unhappiness. Other 
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speeches followed, after which the prizes for well kept home 
premises were awarded. 

Beginning at 12:30 dinner was served for all the seven 
thousand present, the menu consisting of the following: 
ham sandwiches, cheese sandwiches, hot frankfurter sand- 
wiches, sweet and sour pickles, boiled eggs, sliced pine- 
apple, bananas, sweet cakes, watermelons, hot roasted pea- 
nuts, ice cream, cake, lemonade, canteloup, and cigars. An 
enormous tent was erected to which the operatives went and 
were served dinners packed in cardboard boxes. A large 
table was spread for the owners of the mills, the officers and 
the visitors present. Delightful food was in the greatest 
abundance and profusion. Enormous quantities were left, 
which it is understood were distributed among the families 
at the mills. 

The athletic events proved both interesting and amusing. 
Music was furnished by the Textile Brass Band, the White 
Oak Baptist chureh choir, and the White Oak Male Quar- 
tette. Every one had a good time and if some of the social 
reformers who are always criticizing Southern mill con- 
ditions would make an earnest effort to attend some of 
these and similar mill celebrations they might get a new 
“slant” on the attitude of the employers and the employees 


{uward each other. 





A PRIZE WORTH WINNING. 


Not many young Americans are lucky enough to enjoy 
a vacation trip to Rome with all expenses paid and a chance 
to meet the King of Italy and the Pope. The Philadelphia 
Federation of Italian Societies, representing some three 
hundred thousand Italians in Pennsylvania, were justly 
proud when the Philadelphia Board of Education made 
their native tongue an elective study in the Central High 
School. <A citizen of Philadelphia, says the New York 
World, offered a prize of a round trip to Italy to the stu- 
dent who should write the best essay on the history, art 
and literature of that country. The boy who won the prize 
sails this week on an Italian liner bearing a letter from the 
Mayor of Philadelphia to the Mayor of Rome. The Ameri- 
ean Ambassador will see that he meets the King, and an 
Ameriean Arehbishop has given him a letter to the Pope. 

The name of the donor of the prize is Hoffman, and that 
of the winner Eyster, which seems to indicate that a wide- 
awake interest in Italy is not confined to sons or grandsons 
of that nation alone. This is as it should be. More such 
travel prizes for publie school boys in this country would 
stimulate study, provide useful vacations, and lay founda- 
tions for a broader American citizenship. 

George F. Hoffman, the donor of the prize, and presi- 
dent of the Hoffman-Corr Co., Philadelphia, Pa., was born 
in Ashburnham, Mass., in 1863. He went to Philadelphia 
25 years ago. ‘Three years before he graduated from a 
business school at Poughkeepsie and started his eareer as 
a clerk in the freight office of the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road at Fitchburg, Mass. When he went to Philadelphia 
it was as manager for the Steel Horse Collar Co. It was a 
good position, but he wanted a better one. 

One day he answered an advertisement for a cordage 
salesman. Seven years later he was in business for him- 
self. In 1897 he moved to the present site of his firm at 
312 Market street, and in 1899 the firm name became the 
Hoffman-Corr Mfg. Co., by the admission of Colonel P. 


H. Corr, of Taunton, Mass. 
Though his business has grown rapidly and he has al- 
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Ways given it close attention, Mr. Hoffman has not neglected 
social pleasures. He belongs to the Union League of Phila- 
delphia and New York, the Manufacturers’ Club, is a di- 
rector of the Patriotie Society of Philadelphia; a member 
of the Pennsylvania Society in New York; New England 
Society and Friendly Sons of St. Patrick. 


member of the University Lodge of Free and Accepted Ma- 


He is also a 


sons, University Chapter, Mary Commandery and Lu Lu 
Temple, Mystie Shrine, and was at one time a director of 
the Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce and of one of the 
leading banks of that city. 

A few years ago, during the industrial depression, he 
warmed tlie homes as well as the hearts of the poor in Ge: 
mantown with a liberal supply of coal. Another time he 
gave them flour. For years he has entertained the Masons 
at the Masonie Home at a theatre party, and the newsboys 
have never forgotten the time he took them all out to the 
“Zoo” and sent them home each with a warm pair of gloves. 

Cushing Academy, at Ashburnham, of which he is a 
trustee, he has remembered with a pavilion for its athletic 
field and prizes for various kinds of merit. In the village 
stands a shaft he erected to the memory of George Win- 





GeorGe F. HOrrMan. 
chester, by whom his father was employed. He designed 
the official seal of Anniston, Ala., and gave it to the city 
councils. c¥ 

One year ago he was suggested as a candidate for Mayor 
of Philadelphia and his name is sure to come up again less 
than two years hence, when candidates are again in the 
field. He, too, is a prize worth winning, and the citizens 
of Philadelphia should be proud of so worthy a nominee. 

Several years ago Mr. Hoffman furnished a series of 
free band concerts in Vernon Park on Saturday evenings. 

He was a Republican Presidential elector in 1900, and 
in the Founders’ Week celebration last year he was chair- 
man of the rope, hammock and ship chandlery committee. 

Oarsmen all over the city of Philadelphia looked forward 
with eager expectancy to the day when the Schuylkill Navy 
held its annval regatta on the Schuylkill River. Mueh in- 
terest centered in the junior eights contest for the eup which 
Mr. Hoffman, the merchant and philanthropist, gave to the 


navy four years ago. 
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LOSSES IN THE GENRATION AND TRANS- 
MISSION OF POWER. 


(Contributed Exclusively to Corron.) 


BY HENRY KREISINGER, SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, CLINCH- 


FIELD FUEL CO., SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


A steam power plant is a device to transform the heat 
of any fuel into mechanical energy. This process of trans- 


formation is always accompanied by losses which depend 


on the type and condition of the equipment of the plant. 
These losses inerease as the condition of the power plant 
The mechanical energy devel- 


} 


pecotnes pool er. 


equipment 
oped by the engine may be still further wasted by friction 
in the bearings and by the bending of long mill shafting 


which is frequently out of alignment. A layman is usually 


much surprised when he is told that of the heat energy in 


the coal which is consumed under the boilers, only about 


3% per cent is actually utilized in spinning and weaving, 
and 961% per cent of it is wasted in various ways during 
and transmission. To 


the process ot veneration 


make these losses more easily understandable the accom- 


power 


panying chart has been prepared. The chart shows tle 


losses: in a well operated power plant of about 1,000 horse 
power, using a little less than 2 lbs. of a good grade of 
coal per indieated horse power hour. 

In the chart the process of power generation is shown 
as a stream of heat starting from the eoal fired onto the 
grate of a steam boiler and flowing toward the machinery of 
the mill where the mechanical energy is used in spinning 
and weaving. The branches turning away from the main 
stream represent the losses in the process of power gen- 
eration The width of these branches 
represents the magnitude of the losses. 

The most striking feature which the diagram shows 1; 


and transmission. 


that by far the largest part of the heat energy in coal is 
wasted, and on!y a very small part is delivered to the m1! 
machinery to do useful work. The losses and their causes 
are as follows: 
Loss 1. Some of the coal placed on the grate falls 
through the opening in the grate bars into the ash-pit and 
This loss is very small and usually 
If the eoal 


is lost in the ashes. 
amounts to 2 or 3 per eent of the coal fired. 
runs 8 per cent in ash, then 2 per cent of carbon in the ash 
total 


one-fifth of the 


cent of the refuse in the 


constitutes about 20 per 


ash-pit, or, apprceximately about refuse 


in the ash-pit is carbon. This carbon in the ash often 
alarms the engineer because of its apparent high percent- 
age, and he may attempt to reduce it by making the air 
Although 


spaces in the grate may reduce the amount of coal falling 


spaces in the grate bars smaller. 
into the ash-pit, they increase the tendency of the ash on 
the grate to form e¢:inker, which must be pulled out through 
the furnace door. While removing the clinker the fireman 
pulls some coal along with it which may amount to more 
than has been saved from dropping into the ash-pit. Be- 
sides, while pulling the clinker the furnace door must be 
left open and a large quantity of air flows into the furnace 
cools the boiler. 


and Thus the purpose of reducing the 


openings in the grate bars is usually defeated. Even if 
any reduction in the loss of coal in the ash-pit could be 
attained, it cou'd not be more than one per cent which is 
hardly worth attempting. 

2. The 


heat held by the furnace gases and discharged through the 


Loss. second loss shown on the ehart is the 


smaller air 


> 
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To burn one pound of coal, 20 or more pounds 
This air is admitted at a temperature 
and is discharged at a temperature 
according to the type 
Therefore, 


chimney. 
of air is supplied. 
of 50 to 90 degrees F. 
varying from 500 to 700 degrees F. 
of boilers and their condition as to cleanliness. 
the gases flowing out through the chimney carry away the 
amount of heat required to heat them from say 75 degrees 
As shown in the chart, this is by far the 
vary in 


to 600 degrees F. 


largest loss of heat in the boiler room. It may 
different plants from 15 to 40 per cent of the total heat 
It increases with the amount 
of air used to burn eaeh pound of coal. If 40 pounds of air 


is used per pound of coal the loss of heat in the gases 


of coal fired onto the grate. 


flowing up the chimney is about twice as much as when 
on!y 20 pounds of air is used for each pound of coal. A 
when the fires are 
run fuel 


Through these holes a large amount of air flows into the 


large quantity of air is needlessly used 
uneven and holes allowed to form in the bed. 
furnace, absorbs the heat produced by the combustion of 
coal and earries it out through the chimney. The air enter- 
ing the furnace should flow in through a layer of hot fuel 


so that the air is utilized in burning the fuel. 
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In addition to this cause of large exeess of air, the:e 
may be numerous cracks in the brick walls of the setting, 
allowing air to leak in, thus further increasing the chimney 
lesses. 

The loss of heat in the chimney gases increases also 
with their temperature; the hotter the gases are, the larger 
quantity of heat they contain and the larger the heat loss. 
The high temperature of the eseaping gases is the result of a 
au inability on the part of the boiler to absorb the heat 
from the gases. Usually this inability is caused by a soot 
eoating on the oustide of the boiler’s heatine surface, and 


The thick- 
er these coatings are the less heat the boiler ean abosorb 


scale or mud coating on the inside of the boiler. 


and the hotter are the gases when they leave the boiler, with 
the result that a large quantity of heat is earried up the 


chimney. 





a 


<n 
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In the chart this loss is shown to be 26 per cent of the 
coal fired, which is the chimney loss in the average plant. 
As stated before, this loss may run up to 40 per cent in 
poorly kept and poorly operated boiler plants. 

Loss 3. The third loss shown in the chart is the sum 
of all losses in the boiler room excepting the two already 
stated and diseussed. It includes the heat carried away with 
moisture in coal and moisture formed by burning the hydro- 
ven of the coal, and also the loss due to incomplete com- 
bustion of the volatile matter of the coal. It does not in- 
elude radiation losses. In the average plant these losses 
amount to about 7 per cent. Ordinarily only a very small 
saving is possible. 

The width of the main stream in the chart beyond the 
three losses so far discussed represents the amount of heat 
absorbed by the boiler. 

Loss 4. The fourth loss shown in the chart is the heat 
radiated from the boiler and steam pipe. This loss may run 
from 3 to 10 per cent, depending on how the boiler and 
the steam line are covered with insulating materials, and the 
length of the piping. In a well kept plant this loss is 
about 5 per cent. 

Loss 5. The fifth loss indicated in the chart is the 
heat wasted in running the auxiliaries such as the feed and 
the condenser pump. This loss is shown to be 4 per cent of 
the total heat of coal fired. It is the difference between 
the heat contained in the steam used in the auxiliaries and 
the heat taken from their exhaust steam for heating the 
feed water. Ordinarily the auxiiaries use about 10 per 
eent of the heat in coal for operation. Of this heat 6 per 
cent is returned to the boilers with the feed water and 4 per 
cent is rejected with the drain from the feed water heater 
and with the steam through the exhaust. 

The width of the stream beyond loss 5 represents the 
amount of heat delivered to the engine; the chart shows this 
quantity of heat to be 56 per cent of the heat in the cecal 
fired. 

Loss 6. Of the heat delivered to the engine by far 
the greater portion is given to the condenser and only a 
small part is transformed into mechanica! energy in t2e 
steam engine cylinder. The chart shows that the heat given 
to the condenser is the largest loss in the process of power 
generation in a steam plant. In the average plant this loss 
amounts to 46 per cent of all the heat in coal fired under 
the boiler. The heat that is changed into mechanical energy 
is only 10 per cent of the heat in coal and only about 18 per 
eent of the heat delivered to the engine, 82 per cent being 
lost in the condenser and carried away with the cooling 
water. 

The amount of heat lost in the condenser water depends 
on the vacuum in the condenser, on the tightness of the 
valves of the engine and on the average load earried by the 
engine. The better the vacuum, the more heat is made 
available for transformation into mechanical energy. Steam 
passing through leaky valves generates no mechanical en- 
ergy and the heat which this steam contains is wasted in 


the cooling water of the condenser. 

The vacuum in the condenser depends on the tempera- 
ture of the cooling water, on the tightness of the joints of 
the condenser system and on how well air ean be removed 
from the condenser. The lower the temperature of the 
cooling water the better the vacuum. 

The smallest amount of steam per horse power hour is 
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used when the engine runs with a load a little below its 
rating. When the engine is overloaded or much under 
loaded, the steam consumption per horse power hour is 
large. 

According to our present knowledge of themodynamies, 
a large part of the condenser loss is inherent in the steam 
ey cle; that is, it appears that it is impossible to transform 
more than 1/5 to 1/4 of the heat delivered to the engine into 
mechanical energy. 

The width of the stream beyond the condenser loss rep- 
resents the heat that is converted into mechanical energy. 
It is the indicated horse power of the engine. 

Loss 7. Part of the mechanical energy developed in 
the cylinder of the steam engine is absorbed by the friction 
of the moving parts of the engine. In other words, it is 
changed baek into heat which often raises the temperature 
ot the bearings to a dangerous point. The energy thus lost 
in the friction of the engine constitutes about 15 per cent 
of the energy developed in the cylinder or about 1 1/2 per 
cent of the heat in the coal fired under the boilers. The 
width of the stream beyond the engine friction loss rep- 
resents the mechanical energy delivered to the rope or belt 
drive. In well operated plants, it is about 8 1/2 per cent 
of the total heat in coal. 

Less 8. Of the mechanical energy delivered to the rope 
drive an appreciable quantity is lost in the friction of the 
shaft lines in their bearings, and in the bending of long 
shafting when the latter is out of alignment, which is 
usually the case. The bending of the shafting is particularly 
a source of energy loss, and may raise the friction losses 
of the shafting to 40 per cent of the mechanical energy 
developed by the engine. In the chart this loss is shown 
to be 2 1/2 per cent of the total heat energy of the coal, or 
about 25 per cent of the mechanical energy developed by the 
engine. This is about what the loss is in a well operated 
plant. 

The width of the stream beyond the loss due to friction 
of shafting represents the mechanical energy delivered to 
the spinning and weaving machinery. 

Loss 9. A considerable part of the mechanical energy 
delivered to the mill machinery is lost in the friction of its 
moving parts. On the average, about 35 to 40 per cent of 
the mechanical energy is thus lost. This is a large quantity 
although its heat equivalent is only about 2 1/2 per cent 
of the total heat in coal. The amount of energy thus lost 
depends on how well the machinery is set, how e!ean it is 
kept and how well the running parts are lubricated. An 
experienced superintendent of a large mill told the writer 
that*the reduction in the load on the engine was perceptible 
every time the grit and the cotton fibers were cleaned off the 
bearings and other running parts of the machinery. He 
added that he had the machinery of his mill scoured and 
cleaned about once a week. 

The chart shows that of the heat energy of the coal 
fired under the boilers only 3 1/2 per cent reaches the work 
in the form of mechanical energy and is utilized in spinning 
and weaving. 

The !osses enumerated and discussed in the preceding 
paragraphs ean be cetermined with any degree of exact- 
ness only with well planned, elaborate tests. It is impossi- 
ble for any man to tell by simply looking over the plant 
equipment how much above normal each loss is. Further- 
more, these losses may vary somewhat from day to day, and 


from season to season. 
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Mill Conditions and Market Reviews. 


ter position to compete in the world’s markets than they 


SOUTHERN MILL SITUATION. 


(Special Correspondence). 

The mill people of this section seem to be marking time 
until the tariff matter is settled, although there is a general 
belief that the tariff bill, even if passed in its present shape. 
will not really ruin the country, as some prophesiec. Tiere 
has been a decidedly better tone to the cotton goods ma>kets 
in the last week or two, and it is believed that as soon as the 
mills and the commission people have gotten themselves ‘re- 
leased from the idea that any tariff revision is boune to 
result disastrously for the mills, conditions will become nor- 
mal. Prices are stronger, if anything, with prospect for a 
further strengthening. 

The cotton mills have been enjoying a fairly good busi- 
ness for the past twenty months, and despite the tariff agi- 
tation, there is a feeling that business will be on a firm 
basis this fall. Of course, the buyers are disposed to trade 
in a hand to mouth way at present, and have but little stock 
on hand, most of it being in the hands of jobbers and con- 
verters, but it is believed that when a little more confidence 
is restored, they will feel disposed to buy more largely and 
freely, and that the mills will have a very busy time filling 
up their depleted stocks. 

The price of knitting yarns has held up very well. The 
knitters’ business in hosiery and underwear has been ane 
still is reported as excellent. It is believed that if the man- 
ufacturers will be content to sell in small quantities, there 
is no reason why the mills should not have good business 
ahead of them this fall. 

The tariff proposition is being shaped up rapidly. 
ator Simmons, of North Carolina, is quoted as saying that 
the bill will be passed by the Senate as early as the middle 
of August, and that it will be enacted into law by Septem- 


Sen- 


ber Ist. The ecaueus has completed all the work. In a 
statement to The Washington Star, Senator Simmons says: 

“T am confident that there be no disturbanee of 
legitimate business in this country as a result of the opera- 
I am confident that it will re- 


will 


tion of this new tariff law. 
sult in relieving the people of the United States of many 
burdens from which they suffer under the present tariff law. 
It will lay the foundation of a greater prosperity.” 

This will give encouragement to the business interests 
of the country. Senator Simmons has his “ear to the 
and has a pretty good idea as to what is going to 
happen, and the fact that he has predicted the enactment 


of the new tariff law at so early a date will serve to steady 


ground” 


the course of business events. 
Chairman Underwood announces that in the opinion of 


its promoters the measure would revise the tariff to a basis 


of legitimate competition, such as would afford a wholesome 
influence on American commeree, bring relief to our people 
in the matter of high cost of living, and at the same time 
work no detriment to properly conducted manufacturing 
industries. 

In a recent issue of the Textile Manufacturer, publishec 
at Manchester, England, we note they predict that “when 
onee the American manufacturers have adjusted themselves 
to the new rates—presuming they ultimately become law 
substantially as at present proposed—they will be in a bet- 


have ever been previously.” 

prophesy will become a fact if the present tariff bill 
passed. Our less optimistic manufacturers, however, ean- 
not see 9‘ this stage of the game where any radical redue- 
tion would even ultimately place them in an advantageous 
position to beat outside competition, and feel that no great 
change could consistently be made without injury to the 
domestic industry of cotton manufacturing. 

In a recent interview with J. S. Wier, agent of the 
Atherton Mills, at Charlotte, and the High Shoals Com- 
pany, at High Shoals, N. C., he gave as his opinion that the 
fundamental conditions over the eountry are excellent, and 
said: 

“We have big grain crops; our wheat erops have been 
good, and the prospects for corn and eotton crops are very 
gooc, and if our erops turn out as well as we have reason to 
expect at present, there is no reason why we should not have 
We will 
have to become accustomed to possible tariff revision, but 
we have been a good deal more seared than we will be hurt 
by it. 


excellent business this fall and the coming year. 


he business in Europe, and with the English spin- 
He is 
busy, and we, too, would have had a good business had we 


ner, is very good, and his prospects continue good. 
not paralyzed it ourselves. We have been unduly excited 
over the impending change of tariff, and have talked our- 
selves into believing that if the tariff was tampered with at 
all it would mean ruin to the mills. 

“The retail business over the country, so far as I ean 
observe, is very good. The merchants in the small towns 
and in the eities are spending money; they are making ad- 
ditions and improvements, putting in new store fronts, and 
otherwise improving the interior of their store houses, which 
is a pretty clear evidence of the fact that they are making 
money. If they were not making money, they would put off 
this kind of improvement for another year. When the re- 
tail business over the country is good, it is bound to reach 
The stock of 
textiles, cotton goods and yarns, is about as clean as they 


back to the primary market, sooner or later. 
have been for five years. My idea of this is not based on 
my own concition, though our stock of sheetings at High 
Shoals is lower now than at any time in recent years. We 
are undoubtedly cleaned up; we have a mil! with 16,000 
spindles and we have only about 25 bales of goods of all 
descriptions on hand, and we have had no curtailment.” 

There is not much building of an extensive nature, 
though a great many small additions and improvements to 
mills have been noted. 

Cannon & Co., formerly the York Cotton Mills, of York- 
ville, S. C., are making extensive improvements, especially 
in the eard room. 

Howard P. Park, president and treasurer of the Park 
Cotton Mill, La Grange, Ga., has placed an order for about 
This is to 
be placed in the old Park Mill, which has been idle for 
several years. This mill, which is equipped to weave 37- 
inch drills and has 2,000 ring spindles and 52 looms at 
present, will resume operations within a few weeks. 

Work has begun on the new mill at Kannapolis, to be 
erected by the Cabarrus Cotton Mills, of Coneord, and it is 


2,000 spindles, with complementary machinery. 
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It is to be hoped that this 


1S 
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expected to be finished by October or November. The new 
mill will have about 20,000 spindles. 

George T. Andrews, treasurer and manager of the En- 
field (N. C.) Hosiery Mills Company, has been in confer- 
ence with the Chamber of Commerce at Newport News, Va., 
relative to establishing a hosiery mill at Newport News. 
It is thought that he will be successful in his efforts to 
secure a suitable building and sufficient labor for his mill. 

The addition to the Anchor Mills, at Huntersville, N. 
C., of which Chas. W. Johnston, of Charlotte, is president 
and treasurer, is about completed, and they expect to begin 
operations very soon. 

At Coal Creek, Tenn., the Business Men’s League is or- 
ganizing a company to establish a hosiery mill at that point, 
and is anxious to interest a manager who would be in a 
position to take $10,000 of the capital stock. The company 
will be capitalized at $50,000. M. H. Irwin, secretary of 
the Business Men’s League, has the matter in charge. 

The contemplated increase to the Cora Mills, at Kings 
Mountain, has been abandoned for the present, though they 
expect to eventually add to this mill either 5,000 or 10,000 
spindles. Capt. F. Dilling is president. 

The officials of the Delburg Mill, at Davidson, N. C., are 
planning to double the capacity of the mill, though they 
have made no purchases as yet. They manufacture knit- 
ting yarns, and have at present 3,888 spindles. J. Lee 
Sloan is buyer. 

Organization has been effected by the Efland (N. C.) 
Hosiery Company, recently. incorporated with a capital 
stock of $50,000, with M. P. Efland, president; Juhan J. 
Brown, vice-president, and John L. Efland, treasurer. They 
«xpect to manufacture hosiery, and the equipment will in- 
¢lude a steam power plant. 

The Echota Cotton Mills, at Calhoun, Ga., are planning 
to add 5,000 spindles to their mill. They now thave 5,376 
spindles and 144 looms on sheetings. No purchases have 
been made at the time this is written. 

The Henrietta Mills, at Caroleen, N. 
more looms to their equipment. 


C., expect to adc 


Heard Bros., of Macon, Ga., are investigating machin- 
ery for cleaning and smoothing damaged pickings, ware- 
house sweepings, and all kinds of waste and low-grade cot- 
ton. Their purpose is not to manufacture, but simply to 
clean and smooth the cotton and get it in marketable shape. 

E. A. Smith and George B. Hiss have taken active 
charge of the Thrift Manufacturing Co., (formerly known 
as the Thayer Mfg. Co.), near Charlotte, and orders for 
machinery have now been definitely placed, and they expect 
to begin operations as soon as the machinery is received 
and in position. 

The Dayton Hosiery Mills, at Dayton, Tenn., have been 
incorporated by A. Beirne Andrews, A. P. Haggard, W. C. 
Godsey, and others, all of Chattanooga, with capital stock 
of $60,000. They will erect buildings and install machin- 
ery, Mr. Ancrews being manager. 

The Cleveland Mill & Power Co., at Lawndale, N. C., are 
adding a small extension to their mill, and building a new 
dye house. These buildings are to take the place of some 
older ones in which their dyeing and winding departments 
are now locatec, and which they will abandon. They will 
add no new machinery except a raw stock dyeing machine 
and a skein drying machine. 

The Pioneer Cotton Mills, at Guthrie, Okla., have in- 


creased their capital stock from $150,000 to $250,000. They 
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do not expect to add more machinery at present, but ex- 
pect to inerease the capacity of their mill at some time in 
the future. They now have 6,000 spindles, and manufacture 
cotton and seine twine, carpet warp, cordage ane wicking. 

The new machinery for the Rosemary Manufacturing 
Company’s mill No. 3, at Roanoke Rapids, N. C., is being 
received by them, and the mill will be in full operation at an 
early date. 

The Bibb Manufacturing Company, at Columbus, Ga., 
contemplate adding combers in the near future. 

Fuller E. Callaway, of La Grange, Ga., has placed an 
order for a number of spinning frames, a part of these 
going to the Unity Spinning Mill, and the balance to the 
Elm City Cotton Mills. 

Lois Cotton Mills, Douglassville, Ga., is adding a new 
slasher to their equipment. 

The Banna Manufacturing Co., at Goléville, S. 
pect to inerease the capacity of their mill shortly. 


C., 2x- 





NEW ENGLAND MILL SITUATION. 





(Special Correspondence.) 


There has been but little change in the actual mill situa- 
tion during the past month. Sentiment is better but profits 
are still very limited, and production is curtailed quite as 
much as it was a month ago. At Fall River the American 
Printing Company has been closed two weeks by a strike 
of 25 firemen. A start with new men is likely to be made 
at any time if an adjustment of troubles with the old men 
eannot be brought about readily. The Fall River Iron 
Works Mills that supply the American Printing Company 
with narrow cloths are still idle for the 12th consecutive 
week, and the time of re-starting depends wholly upon mar- 
ket conditions. At this time it does not seem probable that 
a start will be made in all the mills for several weeks. 

New Bedford mills are operating about 85 per cent of 
the machinery and new contracts are coming in slowly. In 
other sections there is still a marked Cisposition to curtail 
and keep stocks low and confine the output to firm orders. 
It is the belief of mill men generally that New Ergland 
warehouse stocks have not Fall 
River stocks of all kinds are estimated at less than 900,000 
pieces and these do not include any substantial volumes of 
Rhode Island the mills and 


been so low in years. 


any single construction. In 
bleacheries are running somewhat better than they were a 
month ago, but a great deal more business could readily be 
handled if the demand for goods would show the measure 
of profit that will induce haste. 

Little new machinery is being added. 
order in hand at the Draper Works is 1,000 wide looms 
for the Fall River Iron Works Mills. 
ed to be the forerunner of a much larger installation when- 
ever business conditions warrant a further investment. Had 
the Iron Works Mills continued to run in full it is easy to 
believe that the cloth markets would lack the stability that 
has characterized them since the last reports. 

Print cloth sales have kept pace with the production and 
orders in hand will prevent any accumulation before Sep- 


The largest single 


This order is expect- 


tember in the event of no further business coming forward. 
As a matter of fact, business in staple cloths has been steady 
enough to absorb all offerings and the markets have held 
generally steady because of the limited quantities of spots 


available. The printers and converters have endeavored to 


limit their demands to filling in requirements following the 
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placing of contracts in September. There are, of course, 
contracts booked for extended delivery running 


many 
as a rule the New England mills 


through November, but 
engaged on print cloth yarn constructions have not sought 
ate business. 

The business in bleached goods done a month or six 
weeks ago has kept standard cloths behind deliveries due, 
The 


and there are very few spots available in the markets. 
a substantial business for deliveries up to 


jobbers placed 
September on the best known branded lines, and there has 
been a good spot demand from the manufacturing trades. 
The bleached goods situation is perhaps in a better position 
In any ease, the bleacheries are 


More at- 


than it was a month ago. 
well employed on goods for quick shipment. 
tractive prices were named at the opening of the season on 


their 


ie yarn bleached cottons, and that has enhanced 


distribution. 

There has been some improvement in India linons and 
other sheer bleached cottons from combed yarns. The com- 
petition for new business has been on a more moderate 
seale this year for spring than it was a year ago, and there 
has been some slight hardening in India linon values in the 
past month. Some of the white goods houses report a 
larger demand this year for white batistes and crisp lawns, 
coming largely from the manufacturing trades. Bleached 
voods agents report a less marked demand this season for 
sub-count constructions. The prices on the standard goods 
are so close that when they can be had manufacturers of 
underwear prefer them rather than using sub-counts that 
may be hard to sell later on. 

Staple ginghams are well sold for the next few weeks. 
The dress gingham market for the coming spring is being 
shaped up, but at this time the Amoskeag Company has 
made no price, and other factors are waiting until the big 
producer makes a move. Sales of several lines have been 
made subject to price adjustment later on when all prices 
have been named. It is not expected that there will be 
a large demand for dress ginghams during the coming sea- 
son. The diversion of many looms to fancies of varied ce- 
scriptions, and the large business booked by the Amoskeag 
Company on chambrays and bleached madras has precluded 
the likelihood of that concern producing as many ging- 
hams as usual. Many other ginghams mills have also wound 
up their looms for novelty or faney work. This may bring 
about a much better market condition for the staple dress 
ginghams that will be made, and may possibly do much to 
keep prices at or near their present level. 

Tickings are well sold until September. Denims have 
been in steady demand for spot and nearby shipment, and 
some of the fancy denim looms and working suit fabric 
well conditioned as to future business for the 
The completion of the 


looms are 
manufacturing and jobbing trades. 
financial reorganization of the International Cotton Mills 
Company finds the duck market in a generally healtiy posi- 
tion as to stocks and orders. Some business is being taken 
based upon the next cotton erop quotations as reflected on 
the exchanges, yet forward business of this kind has not 
been abundant and most of the demand is of a cleaning-up 
character. Stocks of staple numbers are low, and it is the 
belief of the largest duck factors that a good season is ahead 
if cotton does not run to high levels in October. 
Concerning cotton, it is needless to say that most manu- 
facturers look for lower prices toward the middle of Octo- 


ber. Few mills speculate in that direction, and for the 
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moment those in need of the staple must pay well for it if 


quality is sought. 

The openings of fine and faney cottons for spring dur- 
ing the past two or three weeks have not been attended with 
any large orders. The display of novelties and fancies has 
been of unusual variety and volume, and buyers have con- 
fined most of their advance business thus far to the extreme 
novelties. A great many ratines, crepes, mommies, and 
voiles are being made in plain and fancy weaves in all cot- 
ton and in silk and cotton. It is the belief of manufactur- 
ers that the American mills have never before shown such 
a varied collection of samples. Buyers who came to the 
New York markets were bewildered by the showing, and 
many of them made notes of various fabries and stated that 
they would place business when salesmen made their regular 
ealls upon them. 

Poplins, cords and shirtings have been the principal 
staples ordered by the converting trade. Very much less 
than the usual volume of checks, plain fine weaves, and 
semi-fanecy staples for white goods has been booked. Some 
of the faney mills have full orders on a few lines and they 
expect to be hampered greatly in making deliveries be- 
eause of the necessary reduction in the number of looms 
operated by a weaver because of the excess of novelties. 
It is not a year when mills or converters will take the or- 
cinary risks on stock goods so that many mills have few 
orders worth mentioning that run beyond November. 

To some extent the hesitation in placing business has 
been due to the tariff situation. In a larger degree, per- 
haps, the hesitancy can more fairly be attributed to the 
tight money markets. The buyers have been restricted by 
the financial managers of houses and the latter in turn have 
been forced to be mindful of not ordering merchandise while 
it remains impossible to sell commercial paper in any large 
way under 6 per cent. The jobber who must borrow to any 
extent cannot see a proft when money costs 6 per 
eent for a full season, hence it is the view of manufactur- 
ers that future buying will depend largely on the course of 
money, as well as the course of tariff readjustment and 
general crop returns. 

There was no comfort for New England cotton manu- ! 
facturers in the tariff bill reported to the Senate by the 
Finance Committee. Perhaps the most significant thing in 
connection with it is the strong petition of protest signed 
by the leading Southern and New England commission 
houses and selling agents and sent to Washington on the 
22nd instant. The rates in the cotton schedule are so un- 
symmetrical as to appear ridiculous to many merchants 
handling domestic goods, and even to many of the im- 
porters. 

The bill as it has been presented puts the work of read- 
justing domestic manufacturing conditions straight up to 
those who must deal with labor, as the rates are so low in 
many instances that labor readjustment will become impera- 
tive both North and South, if successful competition with 
the low-priced labor of Europe is to be met. The imprac- 
tieability of readjusting labor costs downward 25 per cent 
in the present troubled econditrons in the labor world is ap- 
parent to merchants and to manufacturers, but it does not 
seem to have impressed legislators as a serious matter in 
any degree. 

There are many New England mill men who have fully 
concluded to accept the inevitable, which to them means 


one year of goode business following good crops and empty 
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shelves, followed by a congestion of both domestic and for- 
eign merchandise in retail stores and an impairment of the 
retailing capital of the country: They firmly believe that 
the new bill is so illy balanced that a very general disor- 
ganization of American merchandizing is sure to ensue. 
These things are not likely to be apparent to the average 
voter until they have been clearly foreseen by experienced 
traders and producers. But leading merchants and manu- 
facturers believe they will become apparent when it be- 
comes necessary to attack wage schedules or shut down many 
mills, pending the final readjustment that is unavoidable 
when new levels of trading values are set 25 per cent below 
those now current. 

The affairs of the United States Finishing Company are 
becoming more settled. A reorganization is to be effected 
by the stockholders and the bankers have virtually assented 
to an extension of one year pending such action. Under 
the new management the works are now showing a steady 
profit, and business is not what can be termed good. 

The long strike at the Draper Works ended in the final 
defeat of the I. W. W., and the elimination from Massachu- 
seits of many false notions concerning the so-called rights 
f this revolutionary organization. The machine shops, 
as a rule, are running light, and will continue to do so until 
the tariff bill is out of the way. 





COTTON CROP CONDITIONS AND A RE- 
VIEW OF THE MARKETS. 





(Contributed Exclusively to Corron). 
BY H. AND B. BEER, NEW ORLEANS. 


Owing to the continuance of favorable weather in all 
sections of the cotton region, the outlook for a large yield 
of cotton this year is more assuring than one month ago. 

In Texas and Oklahoma prospects remain very favor- 
able, all districts of the two states remaining uniformly 
good, which is something unusual owing to the large area 
covered, and if fairly good weather is had during the bal- 
ance of the season, record yields will be made in these two 
states, combined, perhaps, 6,500,000 to 7,000,000 bales, 
against about 6,000,000 bales last season. 

Conditions in the Mississippi Valley states show im- 
provement for the month, especially in Tennessee, and in 
Mississippi and Louisiana and Arkansas in order named. 
It is said that the Mississippi Delta has the best prospects 
for the past five years, and the only vomplaint to make is 
the presence of the weevil in southern Mississippi and in 
Louisiana, but, as yet, no damage of consequence has been 
done, as the farmers are making a united fight against 
the pest, and seem to be successful. 

In Alabama and the South Atlantie states a marked im- 
provement has taken place since our last report of one 
month ago, Alabama and Georgia having recovered much of 
said of the 
for an 


their earlier lateness, and the same may be 


Carolinas. At the 
average yield in the southeastern states. 


present prospects are good 

The crop was generally reported two to three weeks late, 
even in Texas. Nevertheless, Texas has already marketed 
three new bales, against only two to even date last year. 
Up to August 1st of last year Texas had only marketed 13 
This year we anticipate a free 
movement of from South latter 
part of this month. and heavy receipts of new crop cotton 


bales of new erop cotton. 


new cotton Texas the 
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in Texas next month, as the crop is opening rapidly in 


South Texas and is beginning t 


» open in Central Texas, 


which is unusually early for the central portion of the 


state. 
Trade conditions in England remain favorable, owing 
the continuance of a good demand for cotton cloth from 


India, but Germany and France report the situation un- 
satisfactory, owing, perhaps, to the failure to settle the 
account remains un- 


war, and the outlook on that 


United States the 


Balkan 


certain. In the textile trade remains 


quiet, buyers taking from hand to mouth only, as it is 
feared that the new tariff will continue to effect business 


unfavorably. 
The supply of cotton remains comparatively large, of 


American not much smaller than last year’s record, of 
foreign production much larger than last year’s record. 
The following showing 


llth of July. 


+ 


the world’s visible supply on the 


Year 1913 1912 1911 
American eotton ........ 1,742,000 2,015,000 1,113,000 
Foreign cotton ......... 1,353,000 962,000 974,000 





Total all kinds 3,095,000 2,977,000 
As will be seen the world’s visible supply of all kinds is 
about 1,000,000 bales larger than in 1911, in which year the 


This year present pros- 


2,087,000 


16,000,000 bale crop was made. 
pects are for as large, if not a larger crop than was made 
in that year, for while the eastern belt might fall short of 
that year by about 500,000 bales, prospects in the south- 
west are for about 1,000,000 bales more than in 1911. 

While future weather conditions could very easily alter 
these prospects, nevertheless this is the situation as it ex- 
ists today, and unless the weather should become very un- 
favorable, there is every reason to look for a large supply 
of cotton from the South this year. 

Of late the American trade has become very much con- 
eerned regarding the proposal in Congress to tax cotton 
future contracts one-tenth of one cent per pound. This 
would be prohibitive, if not unconstitutional, as there are 
50,000 pounds to the contract of 100 bales, on which the 
tax would amount to $50. The resu!t would be, if such a 
bill should pass, that the American Exchanges would be de- 
stroyed, which would be to the advantage of Liverpool and 


foreign spinners where there is no tax on future contracts. 





THE YARN MARKET. 


The situation at the opening of the past month was 
what might be well termed mixed. There was a fair demand 
for single combed yarns, but the demand was not equal 
to the production. Eastern spinners were putting some of 
their machinery on carded yarns. There was some buying 
of 20’s 2-ply yarn at this time, but prices were very irregu- 
The June business had been quite satisfactory, and 
fall de- 
liveries, although not in as large quantities as had been 
fair-sized in- 


lar. 
some few manufacturers were buying yarn for 
the ease earlier in the season. There were 
quiries for 30’s Southern frame-spun cones, and there was 
a fair demand for coarse numbers for spot and quick dliv- 
ery. Most of the sales were made on the basis of 201% 
cents for 10’s for quick shipment. 

The middle of the month found various rumors appar- 
ent in the yarn market regarding large fall contracts that 


have been offered on knitting accounts. Frame cone econ- 
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tracts for October deliveries were reported to have been 
placed as low as 21% cents for 24’s, while spot yarns at 
24’s were quoted at this time at 24 cents. The commission 
men in the New York market found spinners much firmer 
during this period than they were and they did not place 
much eredit to the report that contracts had been placed at 
the low prices reported. However, the cemand for yarns 
was not broad in any sense, some knitters had difficulty 
in getting supplies, and many Southern spinning mills gave 
evidence of the fact that they had much business on hand 
that was unknown to the market. There was a good gen- 
eral undertone in the market, particularly in Philadelphia, 
and a much brighter outlook was predicted by many deal- 
ers. The buying of knitting yarns for spot and contract 
have been showing a gradually increased activity, but weav- 
ing yarns have been extremely weak. Buying was chiefly 
for spot and nearby delivery, as the dealers did not seem 
to be able to secure business into the new crop at any 
price. Spinners on their part were not seeking to force 
the market, and were content to sit by and await cevelop- 
ments. There was a good business done in the staple num- 
bers of the weaving yarns, and some trade has been quoted 
in September. Single warp skeins altered slightly, 20’s 
single skeins bringing a price of 224% cents. Two-ply 
yarns are unchangee, but there is left off the price cutting 
to get business. During this period two-ply skeins sold 
about as follows: 14’s at 20% cents; 16’s.at 21 cents; 20’s 
at 2214 cents; 30’s at 25 cents; 40’s at 31 cents. 

As the month closes, there is a tendency toward im- 
provement noticeable in the Boston market, with coarse 
counts the best sellers, as they have been for some time 
past. The fine counts are about the same as they were. and 
some sales have been at the same prices for the same de- 
scriptions as were obtained in the latter part of May. In 
the Philadelphia market the demand seems to be up to 
normal for this time of the year, and considering the pres- 
ent tariff uncertainty and other @ifficulties, including the 
tightness of the money market, the demand is probably 
fully up to normal. 

Following are recent quotations: 

Southern Single Skeins. 
19 @19%4| 20s 


19144@20 
1914 


Southern Two-Ply Skeins. 
| 24s 


20%,@21 
@21%4| 50s 
@2214| 60s 
Soft twist skeins, % to 1 cent higher. 
Carpet and Upholstery Yarns in Skeins. 
8s 3-ply, hard twist..17% 16s 3 & 4 slack........ 
8s & 9s 4-ply slack...19% 2-14s cotton chain....20 
DUR scccccvenesess 20 @20%4/ 2-16s cotton chain....2 
Southern Single Warps. 
19% 
19%4L20 


. 20 
@20% 


Southern Two-Ply Warps. 
ee endenaee 19 | 24s 

19144@20 

ae 2014 
..-.204,@21 
a ae eee 214%,@22 
20s od (Dh & 

30-1 on tubes 

Northern Two-Ply 








Warps, Skeins and Cones. 
ET ee6asshe ae ceubwiad 49 @12 


@s | 


. 
Southern Single Combed Peeler Cones, 
DE BSN br scsecdcoeesaseeede 274%,@23 
1iehtbeaenbnseaneaae 26 @2614) 28s 30 @30% 
26144@27 32 @32% 
27 @27% 
Southein Frame-Spun Cones. 
Dseedésacedesba 20 @2014| 22s 2314 
ere 20%,@21 2As 234%2@24 
@21%4| : 244%4@25 
isbenénnbedes ounce 214%4@22 é 
22 @22%4| 3 





THE KNIT GOODS MARKET. 


The beginning of the past month showed material prog- 
ress being made by knit underwear mills in the selling of 
their production for the spring of 1914. The low prices that 
had been offered in many lines of cheap balbriggan under- 
wear had caused business to come in rapidly for mills 
manufacturing this class of product. One well known line 
which made a price of $1.80 a dozen, or the same as one 
year ago, was reported to be entirely out of the market, 
the production having been already taken care of. Other 
mills that were quoting as low as $1.62'% had been doing 
a very large business, but at that time no reports had been 
received of their having entirely sold up. There was in- 
creased competition in union suits which was really the most 
interesting feature of this period. 

As the month wore on, remaining lines of standard knit 
shirts and drawers were opened and some fair advance 
spring orders were placed on various lines. There were 
rumors to the effect that prices on cheap lines could not 
stand, but this is one of the things that will have to re- 
main for the future to determine. The delay in getting the 
tariff question settled has placed many houses handling ex- 
port accounts in a position where they stand little chance 
of doing any business for next spring. Several houses 
that have made arrangements to handle a number of foreign 
accounts, do not expect to do much before the next heavy 
weight season. 

At the regular summer meeting of the jobbers association 
of knit goods buyers, which was held about the middle of 
the month at the Waldorf-Astoria, the special committee 
appointed for this work reported in substance that it was 
in favor of the establishment of a clearing house along the 
lines proposed in the various conferences of the committees 
of the Manufacturers association. The clearing house, i! 
was understood, will be in charge of the secretary of the 
manufacturers association, who will receive information 
from the jobbers as to their requirements for labels and 
then give the printing order accordingly. The manufac- 
turers will thus be able at all times to promptly secure the 
necessary labels for a jobber’s order in the amount required 
and at the minimum cost. It is believed this plan will elimi- 
nate all the difficulties heretofore existing between manu- 
facturers and jobbers on this label question and also ex- 
pedite the filling of orders and do away with the extra 
charges prevailing at the present time. Another question 
taken up at this meeting was that of standard sizes for 
sweater coats. At the present time the size feature of this 
business is said to be in a chaotie condition resembling that 
existing in underwear before the reform was made by the 
jobbers organization. An address given at this conven- 
tion by Wm. H. Ingersoll of Robert H. Ingersoll & Bros., 
created a great deal of interest and dwelt largely on the 
new reform society which is known as the American Fair 
Trade League. The particular object fer which this society 
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is formed are to aid in the re-establishment and continu- 
anee of fair competitive commercial conditions. To pro- 
mote honesty in manufacturing, in advertising and in mer- 
chandising, in the mutual interest of the consumer, the 
middleman and the manufacturer. To bring to public at- 
tention the existing evils of merchandising methods which 
operate to the injury of society. To act as a clearing 
house of information concerning trade practices and sys- 
tems and the legislation relating thereto. To aid in secur- 
ing the enactment and enforcement of laws, state and 
national, that will prohibit and penalize unfair competi- 
tion; prohibit and penalize dishonest advertising; and pre- 
vent the elimination of the small retail dealer, who serves 
a necessary economic function. Also to secure to the pub- 
lie the benefits and protection of uniform retail prices upon 
all trade-marked and branded goods. 

The close of the month finds many underwear buyers 
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out of the market, having completed their line of stocks for 
the present. There is hardly a dissenting voice in the 
opinion that the spring buying started out better and 
more smoothly than was expected. In the hosiery line the 
market has been good and most of the initial buying is 
completed. Early applications for stocks were heavy, and 
some mills were booked with orders to the limit of their 
capacity within a few days of the opening. These refer 
principally to low price goods. There is a general ten- 
dency toward staple lines and the demand seems to cenier 
around 144 to 220 needle hosiery in plain colors. There 
has been considerable call for 25 cent mercerized hosiery 
and very large sales of artificial silk hose to retail from 
25 to 50 cents. It is doubtful if any tariff condition that 
is liable to be put over by congress will aifeet the knit 
goods situation materially before the middle of next year or 


later. 


COTTON MANUFACTURING. 


DESIGNS FOR FANCY COTTON FABRICS. 


(Contributed Exclusively to Corton). 
BY THOMAS WOODHOUSE AND JAMES IRELAND. 


PART ONE. 

[In this series of articles the authors will not only 
describe the construction of cloth samples of their own pro- 
viding and answer any questions concerning same submitted 
by the readers of Corton, but they will also be glad to 
analyze and describe the construction of any sample sub- 
mitted by any reader which is giving trouble or on which 
he desires information. Answers to such questions will be 
published in connection with the regular chapters of the 
article, only the name of the questioner being withheld. 
Editor. | 

In these articles it is our intention to deal particularly 
with the various developments of faney cotton weaving, 
but, in order to lead up to more or less elaborate types, 
and to explain the methods of illustrating the weaves of 
all kinds of fabries, we propose at first to introduce one or 
two designs of the very simplest nature. Practically all 
the readers of Corton will be familiar with plain or calico 
weaving, since this forms the bulk of the cotton trade, as 
well as, indeed, of all other branches of the textile industry. 
The coarsest plain cloths are woven with two leaves or 
harnesses, but the larger part is woven with four harnesses, 
and in exceptional cases six harnesses are used. It will be 
understood, however, that in all cases of plain calico weav- 
ing, whether 2, 4 or 6 harnesses be used, there are only two 
cistinet sheds formed, i. e., all odd threads are lifted on one 
pick, while all even threads are lifted on the other pick. 
In order, therefore, to make our methods of illustration 
clear to begin with, we propose to take these three cases, 
and to show the various ways in which the threads are 
drawn through the mails of the harness, or at least to show 
how this operation may be indicated on paper. 

In. practically all drafts, the various leaves, shafts or 
harnesses. are represented by horizontal lines, the number 
of such lines naturally being identical with the number of 
harnesses in use; and, although this number is, in most 
standaré eases, the same as that represented by the number 





of different lifts in the weave, the two may differ in special 
eases, for example, those indicated above, where 2, 4 or 6 
harnesses may be used for only two different lifts of the 
threads. 

The following different methods illustrated in Fig. 1 are 
used to represent the draft of the harness for plain weave, 
and in each case the weave accompanies the craft. In A. 
B. C. and D. the same plain weave, extended to 12 threads 
and 4 picks, appears immediately above the draft, but in 
each ease the draft is shown in a different way. E. and F. 
show the arrangement when 4 or 6 harnesses are employed 
(6 harnesses are used only where the requisite number of 
hedéles cannot be accommodated on 4, but 4 harnesses are 
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used, not. only for distribution of a large number of heddles, 
but also to suit the top roller mountings, and to some extent 
to save redrawing of the warp when the 4 harness 2/2 
twill is used). Drafts F. E. and D. are combined in diagram 
G, and it will be easily seen that the same threads appear 


on what may be considerec two harnesses, if in part F 
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three harnesses, and in part E two harnesses are tied te- 
gether and work as one. 

The actual number of different lifts in any weave can 
be found by referring to the weave itself, and this number 
always represents the minimum number of harnesses which 
may be employed to reproduce the design. These different 
lifts, or orders of shedding, when placec side by side, 
give what is variously termed: the tramp or tread, the 
wyper or tappet plan, the lifting plan, the pegging plan, 
the ecard plan, the harness plan, or what might be uni- 
versally termed the weaving plan. Some designers place 
this weaving plan on the end of the harness themselves, as 
shown at H., Fig. 1, where the crosses represent the lifting 
of the harnesses on the two filling picks. Others show the 
plan as at J, which is just a modification of the same thing; 
if, however, we consider that the two harnesses are bent at 
right angles, the weaving plan J will appear as shown at 
K. We intend to show most, if not all, of our weaving 
plans as indicated at K, where the vertical rows of small 
squares represent the lifting of the various harnesses, the 
latter being arrangec in numerical order or sequence, while 
the horizontal rows of small squares represent the individ- 
ual shots, picks or filling in one repeat of the weave. 

The number of threads in one split of the reed is some- 
times shown as at C by the thick, short, vertical lines; at 
other times the number is indicated by short horizontal 
rows connecting two or more threads, as in D, E and F. 

We shall, in most cases, indicate the draft of the har- 
nesses by the method shown at B, where the horizontal rows 
of small squares, taken in succession, represent the har- 
nesses, the bottom one being that which is nearest the 
weaver. Adopting this method for the 2/2 twill, we illus- 
trate two ways of drawing the harness, with the correspone- 
ing weaves and weaving plans which would be essential for 


the reproduction of the fabric. 


WEAVE 


WEAVING PLAN 
FIG 2. 

The usual draft for this weave is that shown in Fig. 2, 
in which case the top roller mountings A and B are ar- 
ranged as indicated immediately above the weaving plan. 
The same design can be woven with the straight draft, but 
in this ease the connection from the harnesses to the top 
roller mountings would be as shown in Fig. 3 above the 
weaving plan. 

(To be Continued). 


Unskilled labor in Bombay is paid monthly wages of 
$3.25 to $5.85 and consists mostly of mill hands, some of 
whom are given free quarters. Day labor is paid 12 to 16 
cents per day or 20 to 24 cents for selected men; in some 
eases as much as 36 cents per day has been paid in stress 
of emergency. 





These wars we are having don’t help lessen the high cost 
of living.—Atlanta Journal. 


DOBBY FIXING. 


(Contributed Exclusively to Corron). 
BY THOMAS NELSON. 


To a loom fixer who has never seen a dobby loom or 
worked on one, this loom has something about it which he 
dreads. This is not surprising, as at first glance to one not 
initiated into the art of fixing a dobby loom, the dobby 
seems to be a complicated piece of mechanism. For this 


reason, therefore, a description and sketch of the working 
parts of a dobby will be: given first, the actual fixing of 


the dobby to follow. 

Before giving these illustrations, however, a few points 
may be given to show the loom fixer on plain looms that 
things are not as diffieult as they seem. In the first place, 
it must be clearly understood that it is the dobby only that 
will be deseribed, and not the loom, the reason for this being 
that the loom to whieh a dobby is attached is practically the 
same as a plain loom and ean be fixed by any plain loom 
fixer. Hence, it will be seen that the dobby is but one step 
in advance, or in other words, an additional motion added 
to a plain loom. 

SINGLE ACTION DOBBY. 

This style of dobby will be but briefly notec. Very few 
dobbies of this style are made at the present time. Only 
one knife and one set of jack hooks are used, so that to 
make a shed the harness must be raised from the bottom 
every pick. In other words, all the harness is at the bot- 
tom with the yarn just above the race plate. 

The necessary harness is raised to make the shed; the 
shuttle is driven through the shed and then the harness 
descends again, the filling being beaten up into the cloth 
when the shed is closed. It will readily be seen that as the 
harness has to be raised from the bottom of the shed every 
pick and then lowered, the loom must of necessity run 
slowly. This, together with the fact that the filling has to 
be beaten up into the cloth in a closed shed, has been the 
deciding factors against this dobby. It is one of the well 
known principles of weaving that filling ean be driven into 
the cloth easier with an open shee than with a closed shed. 

There are, of course, many old mills which still use this 
style of dobby, but where they are in use it will generally 
be found that faney lenos are being made on them. In 
fact, at one time this was the only dobby on which fancy 
lenos were made. Now, faney lenos can be woven on any 
kind of dobby made. 

DOUBLE ACTION DOBBY. 

The dobby that is most extensively used is the double 
action dobby. As the name indicates, it is double in its 
action, that is, when an harness has been raised for, say, 
two picks, the harness is not lowered until the two picks 
are put in; or the harness can be kept raised for more 
picks. This gives an open shed motion so that the filling 
ean be easily drawn into the cloth. This dobby is not, 
however, referred to or spoken of as a double action dobby, 
but generally as either a double index dobby or a single 
index dobby. The working parts of both these dobbies are 
practically the same, the actual difference between them 
will be explained under separate heads. 

A sketch of the working parts of a double index dobby 
is given at Fig. 1. Each part is lettered and will corre- 
spond to the following terms: A, the harness lever; B and 
B’, the jack hooks; C, jack; D, connection of jack with 
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harness lever; E, finger; F, a rod which passes through all 
the harness levers; G, a rod on which the enes of the har- 
ness levers work and are guided; H and H’, the knives; J 
and J', the index fingers; K, a rod which passes through all 





Fig. 1. Tue WorkinG Parts or a Dovsite INpex Dosey. 
the index fingers and is the fulerum for same; L, the chain 
barrel. 

In the sketch only one harness lever and connections 
lave been shown, as this is all that is necessary. A dobby is 
known by the number of harness levers it contains, such as 
a 20-harness dobby, but all harness levers ane connections 
are the same, therefore, when one is understood, the others 
are simply duplicates and may be treated as such. 

It will be noticed that at the top of the harness lever A, 
there are a number of notches. These notches are for the 
purpose of regulating the lift on the harness shaft. The 
harness shaft is connected to the harness lever by a harness 
strap and a harness wire; this wire passing through a loop 
which fits in one of the notches in the lever. The dotted 
lines in the sketch show the position of the harness lever 
when the harness has been raised, and from this it will read- 
ily be seen that if the harness is connected to the top noteh 
in the harness lever it will be raised much higher than it 
would have been had the connection been made to the bot- 
tom notch. As the front harness shafts do not require to 
be raised as high as the back harness shafts to form the 
shed, the loops for the front harness are put in the lower 
notehes with the other loops gradually being raised in the 
notches as the harness is connected near the back. The 
jack C fits onto an offset on the extension of the harness 
The jack hooks are riveted loosely to the jack and 


lever. 
(In some mills 


the top jack hook rests on the needle E. 
the jack hooks and jacks are referred to as one part, 
namely, a jack, but the writer believes it to be preferable 
to separate them). 

The lower part of the needle rests into the end of the 
index finger J. The bottom jack hooks rest on the index 
finger J’. The rod F passes through a round hole in the 
frame of the dobby and through all the harness levers. Its 
purpose is to keep the harness levers in contact with the 
rod G, and also to prevent the bottom of the levers from 
jumping out when the levers are being raised. 

SINGLE INDEX DOBBY. 

The working parts of a single index dobby are about 

the same as a double index dobby. The single index dobby 


is illustrated at Fig. 2. The distinctive difference between 
the two dobbies is in the method of operating the jack hooks 
A comparison of 


through the index fingers ane needles. 
index 


will show that in the single 


the two illustrations 
the two 


dobby, only one index finger is used to operate 
jack hooks. The bottom jack hook rests on the end of the 
index finger and the top jack hook on the needle, the oppo- 
site end of which is in a eavity or groove at the end of 


When the index finger is raisec, both jack 
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index finger. 
hooks are lowered at the same time and one of them will 
be pulled out by the knife that is coming out on that pick. 
As one index finger operates both top and bottom jack 
hooks, only half as many index fingers will be required as 
is required for a double index dobby, because in the latter 
each jack hook is operated by a separate index finger. In a 


tt 


twenty-harness dobby, single index, there will be twenty 
index fingers, but in a double index dobby of this capacity 


there will be forty index fingers. 
The knives are driven by two rocking arms, one in 


front of the dobby and one at the back. The rocking arms 


are fulerumed in the center and can be driven either from 
the erank shaft or the bottom shaft in loom. Fig. 3 shows 
a rocking arm with connecting rod and erank. In the 


sketch shown the dobby is driven from crank shaft, but no 
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directly from that shaft. As this is a double action dobby 
and the erank makes one revolution for every pick, it is 
necessary to have a gear on the end of the crank shaft of, 
say, 30 teeth, meshing into one of 60 teeth, and from the 
last gear the driving crank is driven. In this way the top 
knife will be out when the bottom knife is in and vice 
versa. 

If the knives are driven from the bottom shaft a longer 
driving arm is all that is necessary, this being connected to 
a crank whieh is set-serewed on that shaft. 

The order in which the harness shafts are raised will 
depend upon the pattern that has to be produced, and the 
pegs will be put in chain so that the required harness will 
be raised. The chain barrel cylinder marked L is moved 
over for each pick as a single index dobby, but only makes 
one movement for two picks on a double action dobby; in 
other words, the chain barrel is driven in such a way that 
a chain bar is brought under the index fingers for every 
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pick on a single index dobby, but on a double index dobby 
one chain bar acts for two picks. 

When a chain bar is brought under the index finger, a 
peg in the bar will pass under an index finger and raise 
same, which will in turn lower the opposite end of the index 
finger and thereby lower the jack hook. A chain bar is 
only brought under the index fingers when one knife is on 
its outward stroke and the other knife at its inward stroke, 
so that the hooks will be lowered in front of the knife 
When this knife comes out, 
This same thing 


which is on its inward stroke. 
that hook which is lowered will be raised. 
takes place with both knives when on the inward stroke. 
On a single action dobby, when the index finger is raised 
by a peg in the chain, both the bottom and top jack hooks 
are lowered, because the bottom jack hook is directly in 
index finger and the top jack 
As only 


contact with the end of 
hook from the same finger through a needle. 
one knife can come out at a time, the knife that begins its 
outward stroke will be the one to raise the harness on that 
pick. If the same harness has to be raised on the next pick, 
a peg will be put in the chain on the next bar, and this will 





Fig. 3. Rocker Arm Wirn CONNECTIONS. 


repeat exactly the same as before. The knife that is be- 
ginning its stroke will catch the jack hook and raise the 
harness. 

On a Couble index dobby, exactly the same thing occurs 
as far as the peg raising the index finger is concerned. 
The difference is that on a single index dobby, each chain 
bar only represents one pick, but on a double index dobby 
the chain bar represents two picks, therefore, only one row 
of pegs are put in for the single index dobby on the bar, 
but two rows are put on each bar for a double index dobby. 

The index fingers are arranged with one for the bottom 
jack hooks and one for the top jack hooks, so that one row 
of holes are pegged to operate the bottom jack hooks and 
the next row to operate the top jack hooks. In this way 
when a peg raises the index finger only one jack hook is 
lowered and the knife comes in contact with that jack hook 
and raises the harness. If that same harness had to be 
raised for the next pick, a peg would be put in the chain 
to raise the index finger on the next row in the chain bar, 
which would lower the corresponding jack hook and the 
same harness would be raised. 





West Virginia’s highest mountain is located in Pendle- 
ton county and is known as Spruce Knob. Its altitude, ac- 
cording to the United States Geological Survey, is 4,860 
feet. The lowest point in the state is on Potomac river—240 
feet above sea level. The average elevation of the state is 
about 1,500 feet. 
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THE ROVING PROCESS. 


(Contributed exclusively to COTTON.) 
BY H. C. W. 


PART ONE. 


The strand of cotton as delivered from the crawing 
frame is in the form of a loosely joined mass or sliver 
with the fibres straight and parallel to each other. Its 
strength depends upon the mass or size of the sliver and 
upon the elinging or adhesive properties of the fibres them- 
selves. The diameter of the drawing sliver depends upon 
its weight and the amount it has been condensed. It 
usually varies from 3-8 inch to 1 inch. In order to reduce 
the weight of this strand or sliver a suitable amount, so that 
it may be spun into yarn, it is necessary to further draw 
it out. As the diameter is reduced, the strength of the 
strand is also reduced and it becomes necessary to put a 
slight amount of twist into the raving. This twist is only 
enough to make the strand of sufficient strength to draw 
off the bobbins in the succeeding processes. It varies and 
is dependent upon the weight or hank of the roving and 
the length of the staple. 

The machine through which the stock passes during 
these reducing operations are known as fly frames, of whicl: 
there are four. The first is known as the slubber and draws; 
a single strand of drawing out into a reduced strand known 
as roving. It also puts enough twist into the roving tu 
make it strong enough to unwind in the succeeding pro 
cesses and winds the same upon a bobbin. The second fly 
frame is known as the intermediate and draws out two 
strands of slubber roving into a single strand of still finer 
roving, twists, and winds it upon a bobbin. The third 
process is known as the fine frame and the fourth as the 
jack frame. The fourth process is not generally used 
except in the manufacturing of high-grade fine yarns. 

The mechanical motions and the methods of accomplish- 
ing the desired results are identical in all four processes. 
The only difference between them is in the sizes of the 
rovings for which they are suitable and the size of the 
bobbins they build. The coarser the work for which they 
are designed the heavier and more substantial the construc- 
tion of the machine must be. The intermediate, fine and 
jack roving frames all have creels which hold twice as 
many bobbins as there are spindles in the frame. This al- 
lows two ends to be doubled and drawn out into one. The 
treels are adjustable in height to suit any size of bobbin. 


There are three operations in the roving processes and 
they are known as drawing, twisting and winding. 

The first operation, known as drawing, consists of re- 
ducing the two strands of roving doubled at the back to a 
single strand which is of the required weight or hank. A 
hank is the standard length of 840 yards, which is used to 
designate the size of a strand of roving or yarn. The size 
or hank of a roving or yarn depends upon the number of 
these lengths of 840 yards there are in one pounce. That is, 
if there are two hanks in one pound, the roving is known 
as 2.00 hank roving. Roving containing 2.75 hanks per 
pound is known as 2.75 hank roving, and so on. 

The drawing or reducing operation is accomplished by 
means of draft. Draft is primarily a ratio of surface 
speeds. For instance, consider two rolls, A and B, both 
1 inch in diameter. A makes two revolutions, while B 
makes one revolution. The circumference of roll A is 1 x 
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3.1416, or 3.1416 inches. The circumference of roll B would 
also be 3,1416-inches. The surface speed of A would be equal 
to 2 x 3.1416-inches, or 6,2832-inches, and the surface speed 
of the roll B would be 1 x 3.1416, or 3.1416-inches, because 
roll A makes two revolutions to one of roll B. Therefore 
it ean be seen that roll A has a surface speed twice as great 
as the roll B and would deliver a strand of roving just 
twice as fast as the roll B. It would also draw out a given 
length of roving delivered by B into a strand which would 
be just twice as long as the original. This is spoken of as 
a draft of 2. If the roll A made 3 revolutions while the 
roll B made one, then the draft would have been 3. Now 
suppose the roll A to be 1 3-8 inches in diameter and the 
roll B to be 1 inch in diameter, and suppose the roll A to 
make two revolutions while the roll B makes one revolution. 
Then the surface speed of A would be 1 3-8 & 3.1416 2 
and the surface speed of B would be expressed as 1 
3.1416 1 and the draft would be equal to 
13-8 & 3.1416 & 2 





1 3.1416 « 1 

By caneelling the constant 3.1416 it would be expressed 
as 1 3-8 & 211 ora Craft of 2.75. From the fore- 
going it can be seen that the surface speeds can be expressed 
as the product of the diameter multiplied by the revolutions. 
The draft is then found by dividing the surface speed of 
the front delivery roll by the surface speed of the roll 
which feeds the strand at the back. 

Draft in all fly frames is obtained by means of three 
pairs of fluted ste2l bottom rolls, paired with leather-cov- 
ered top rolls. The front leather top roll is usually of the 
shell type anc the middle and back top rolls of the solid 
type. In very fine mills all three top rolls are often of the 
shell type and sometimes of the ball-bearing type. The ad- 
vantages of the latter are easier running qualities, less 
chance of dry rolls, as they have to be oiled only once a 
year, and a cleaner, more even quality of work. A disad- 
vantage is that they tend to clog up with lint. With a 
reasonable amount of attention, however, this disadvantage 
ean be overcome. 

Fig. 1 is a diagram of the draft gearing of an interme- 
diate fly frame. The draft change gear A is carried on a 
stud with the crown gear B and ean be changeec to alter 
the hank of the roving produced. The gear C on the end 
of the back roll which is driven by the draft gear can also 
be changed. The back roll gear is usually larger than 
the draft gear and changes of a much smaller degree can 
be obtained in this way than by changing the draft gear. 

Draft, as stated before, is a ratio of surface speeds, and 
in the eotton industry is the ratio the surface speec of 
the front, or delivery roll bears to the back or delivering roll. 
In determining the size of gear to produce a certain draft 
or vice versa, is is most convenient to use a draft constant. 
The draft constant really represents the amount of draft 
that would be obtained by using a one-tooth draft gear. 
The draft constant of the diagram at Fig. 1 would be ex- 
pressed as 

11-8 « 80 « 52 
5 = 208. 
20 «111-8 

That is the one which appears in the denominator rep- 
resents the draft gear and the 208. represents the draft 
which would be obtained by using a one-tooth draft gear. 

Now, by examining the diagram, it can be seen that +o 
reduce the draft the back roll must be driven faster and 
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feed in more roving. It can also be seen that an increase in 
the size of the draft change gear will drive the back roll 
faster. Thus if the draft gear has two teeth the back rol: 
will be driven twice as fast and just twice the amount of 
froving fed in. Then the draft would be reduced to just 
one-half what it was in the first ease, or a draft of 104. If 
the draft gear had 52 teeth then the draft would be equal 
to 208 — 52 — 4. Thus it can be seen that the constant 
divided by the draft equals the draft change gear and the 
constant divided by the craft change gear equals the draft. 

Now, suppose a .60-hank slubber roving is doubled in 
the creel of the intermeciate and a 1.55-hank intermediate 
roving is to be produced. What draft change gear will be 
required? .60-hank roving doubled is equivalent to .30-hank 





Fig. 1. DraGraM oF Drarr GEARING OF INTERMEDIATE FLY 
FRAME. 


roving. To reduce or draw out .30 hank to 1.55 hank re- 
quires a draft of 1.55 — .30 5.2. Now, 5.2 represents 
the requiree draft to reduce .60-hank slubber roving doubled 
to 1.55-hank intermediate roving. From the description 
of the use of the constant it is evident that the constant 
divided by the draft will give the required gear, or 208 — 
5.2 = a 40-tooth draft gear. 

To find the draft a certain gear will produce, the con- 
stant must be divided by the gear. For, if a draft of 5.2 
is wanted and the constant, 208, is divided by the draft, 5.2, 
and a 40-tooth gear is found to be required, then this same 
40-tooth gear divided into the constant will give the same 
draft or 208 — 40 — 5.2 draft. 

Knowing the draft a certaii gear will give, it is possi- 
ble to find the draft any other gear will give by proportion. 
For example; suppose a 40-tooth gear gives a draft of 5.2, 
what gear will give a draft of 4.5? Now, as we are re- 
ducing the draft, it means that a larger draft gear will be 
requirec. Therefore an increase in the size of the draft 
gear will give a decrease in the amount of draft and there- 
fore the proportion would be inverse and written thus: 

Old gear : new gear :: new draft : old draft. Or 
as 40 : new gear :: 4.5 : 5.2. Solving, it is found that 
the new gear — 46.2, or a 46-tooth gear will give a draft 
of 4.5. In other words, multiply the old gear by the old 
draft and divide by the new draft. 

It is often convenient to change the draft gear by pro- 
portion when changing a frame from one hank to another 
using the same roving in the creel for both hanks. For 
example; suppose a 2.00 hank roving is being produced 
with a draft gear of 30 teeth, what gear will be required to 
make 1.50-hank roving? As the weight of the roving is 
to be increased the draft gear must be increased also. But 
as an inerease in weight of the roving means a reduction 
in the hank, it follows that a decrease in the hank of the 
roving requires an inerease in the size of the draft gear. 
The proportion then would be written: 30 : new gear 
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15 : 2.00. Solving, the new gear 30 & 2 15 & 40- 


tooth gear required to produce 1.5 hank roving. 

The three sets of steel crawing rolls are adjustable to 
the length of the staple being worked. Fig. 2 will show the 
method of accomplishing this. The front roll A is earried 
in a stationary bracket B which is held by a roll stand C, 
which in turn is bolted to the roller beam D. The middle 
and back rolls are earried on two adjustable brackets, E and 
F, which are moved back and forth on the bracket holding 
the front roll. In the diagram shown at Fig. 2, whieh is 
the method employee on some makes of fly frames, only 
one serew G is needed to set both rolls. It ean be seen from 
the sketch that the bracket F holding the back roll slides 
on the bracket E holding the middle roll. This means that 
both rolls must be set at once, for if each is set independent 
of the other, the settings are liable to be upset. 


There is another device that some makers use which 
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Fig. A 


allows the middle and back rolls to be set independent of 
each other. In this device both the stands E and F are ear- 
ried on the stationary bracket B and may be adjusted by 
two separate screws G. 

In adjusting the bottom steel rolls to the length of the 
staple being run, the distance between the centers of the 
back and middle rolls should be 3-16-inch longer than the 
length of the staple. The distance between the centers of 
the front and middle rolls should be 1-16-inch longer than 
the length of the staple. Thus in Fig. 1, for instance, if 
we were running cotton of 1 1-4 ineh staple, the distance 
between the centers of the front and middle rolls would 
be 1 5-16 ineh. Now, the diameter of the front roll is 1 1-8 
inches, and the diameter of the middle roll is 1 inch, and 
bne-half the sum of the diameters is 1 1-16 ineh. This 
means that if we put a 1-4 inch gauge between the two 
rolls and set them up, the distance between their centers 
will be 1 5-16 inehes. For the same reason a 3-8 inch 
gauge set between the middle and back rolls will give 1 7-16 
inches between their centers. 

The leather-covered top rolls are carried in the adjusta- 
ble brackets H. This allows the top leather-covered rolls 
to be set directly over the center of the bottom steel rolls. 

Fig. 3-A shows solid top roll, one-half in cut section. 
The boss of the solid iron roll is first covered with a layer 


of felt and then a tube of leather stretched on over it. 
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Fig. 3-B shows a type of shell roll. The shell in this 
type of rolPis held loosely on the arbor. 

Fig. 3-C is a diagram 1-2 eut section of a type of ball- 
bearing top roll which is meeting with great suecess among 
eotton manufacturers, especially in fine yarn mills. The 
shell A bears directly on the collar B, being held by a small 
spring C, which drops into a groove on the inside of the 
shell. This spring C prevents the shell A from dropping 
off while handling the roll ane prevents any movement of 
the roll sidewise while running. The collar B bears on the 
small ball bearings D. The spindle or arbor E has one sta- 
tionary collar F and an adjustable collar G. These collars 
hold the balls D in place. The collar G also is used to hold 
the balls tightly in place and to allow some means of tight 
ening the bearing. The serew H is used to lock the eollar 


G and gives an end bearing for the roll. 





This type of roll is very easy running, requires less 
weight and needs to be oiled only once a year. The balls 
tare packed in vaseline and this usually lasts as long as the 
eovering on the roll. 

In fine yarn mills there is another type of roll used. 
This is the self-weighted roll, and is used in place of the 
back roll. By referring to Fig. 1 and computing the draft 
between the middle and back rolls it is seen that this 
amounts to only 1.20. Owing to this slight draft and the 
slow relative speed at which the back roll runs, it is possi- 
ble to greatly reduce the weight on the back roll and still 
feed steadily and evenly. This has made possible the use 
of the iron, self-weightee back roll. The advantages are 
less weight and no re-covering expense. 

This slight draft of 1.20 between the middle and back 
rolls is constant and almost never changed. The bulk of 
the draft comes between the middle and front rolls. The 
draft between the middle and back rolls is only enough to 
straighten the strands of roving and to start the twist. 

Normal érafts for the four roving processes are as fol- 
lows: 4 on the slubber; 5 on the intermediate; 6 on the fine 
roving frame, and 7 on the jack frame. These can be 
varied and changed to suit the conditions. They are more 
as a guide than a rule to follow. 

TWISTING. 

The strand of roving as delivered from the front roll 
ean be likened to two thin, narrow strips of ribbon. In 
order that this strand of roving shall be strong enough to 
wind on the bobbin and draw off in the next process, it 
becomes necessary to put twist into it. This twist is of a 


slight amount. Only enough is needed to give the strand 
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sufficient strength to enable it to be wound onto the bobbin 
and drawn off in the next process. The amount of twist 
necessary in actual turns per inch is dependent upon two 
things: the size or hank of the roving and the length of 
the staple of the cotton being run. If too much twist is 
put into the roving it will not draw in the next process, and 
will make what are known as “hard ends.” 

The rule or method of finding the amount of twist a 
certain hank roving requires, is to multiply the square 
root of the hank by 1.2, which is the constant most uni 
versally used. This method works very well for the aver- 
age grades of American uplands and Texas cottons. For 
longer stapled cottons of the Egyptians or Sea Island va 
rieties, however, this method puts too much twist into the 
roving and makes hard ends in the next process. 

When running long-stapled cottons, this constant, 1.2, 
should be reduced. This reduction should be in inverse pro 


portion to the inerease in the length of staple. Thus if we 





Fig. 4. A FLYER AND SPINDLE. 
have Sea Island cotton of 1 1-2 inch staple, which is 3/2 
of 1 ineh, then the constant to use with this cotton would 
be 2-3 of 1.20, or .80, and the twist per inch would be 
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found by multiplying the square root of the hank by .80. 

The agent which directly puts the twist into the roving 
is the flyer which is carried by the spindle. Fig. 4 shows a 
diagram of a flyer and spindle and the method of thread- 
ing the strand of roving. It is the turns around the top 
of the flyer and paddle of the presser that hold the roving 
ane prevent it from turning in a direction to remove the 
twist. The strand is almost universally wound three times 
around the paddle of the presser. Some speeder tenders 
make a practice of winding the end around only twice. This 
should be discouraged and prevented, as it makes a soft, 
spongy bobbin. 

Fig. 5 is a diagram of the twist gearing of a fine frame. 
The main driving pulley A runs at 400 revolutions per 
minute. The spindle driving gear B is keyed and set- 
screwed to the main driving or jack shaft C ane through a 
series of gears drives the spindles. From this diagram it is 
seen that the spindles are driven at a speed which is always 
constant. Thus in Fig. 5 the spindles run at a speed of 
1254.5 revolutions per minute. 

400 < 60 46 
7 — = 1254.5 R.P.M. 
40 « 42 

This speed is constant and never changes. 

At the other end of the jack shaft C, is the twist change 
gear D, which drives the top cone shaft E. This shaft ear- 
ries at its outer end the 97-tooth gear which drives the 
large 164-tooth gear on the end of the front roll F. The 
front roll F has a diameter of 1 1-8 inches. 

It can readily be seen that the front roll, as well as the 
spindle, is positively driven from the jack shaft C. The 
method of changing the amount of twist is by varying the 
speed of the front roll. As the middle and back drawing 
rolls are driven from the front roll, this does not change the 


draft. 
The twist change gear D is the most important change 
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gear on a fly frame. It not only drives the front roll at 
the required speed to obtain the correct amount of twist, 
but also drives the cones, compoune, lay vearing, tensio1 
gearing; in fact, it drives everything with the exception of 
the spindles. It is therefore necessary that careful atten- 
tion be paid when changing this gear. The small 3 
intermediate gear is carried on a swinging stud and ean be 


set to mesh with any size of twist gear. 





Fig. 5. Tue Twist GearinG or A Fine FRAME. 

As stated, twist is put into the roving through the rotat- 
ing action of the flyer. The number of turns per ineh is 
dependent upon the number of revolutions the flyer makes 
while the front roll is delivering one inch. The twist con- 
stant, therefore, represents the number of turns per inc} 
put into the roving by a one-tooth twist change gear. 


(To be Continued). 


THE AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE. 


Hunter Little, in the current issue of the American ] 
porter, presents some very interesting faets in eonnectio 
with the American Merchant Marine. In 1912 there were 


a] 


196 ships flying the American flag as compared with 176 


rs 


similar German ships and 126 carrying the French col 
One large German steamship company is now asking bids 
from American shipyards for building in this ¢o 
large ocean steamers. In coastwise trade the United States 
leads the world with a tonnage of 6,782,082. The article is 
well illustrated with half tone reproduetions of many Ameri 
ean built ships. 





The progress made by electric power transmission in 
India from 1896, when the first hyero-electrie plant was 
installed, is set forth in a book published by the Indian 
Textile Journal, of Bombay. The book, which is illustrated 
by numerous photographs, deals mainly with the history 
of the Tita electricity works to the end of April last, and 
notes are included on the Bombay mill industry, the elee- 
trie drive in textile factories, the world’s water power, and 


hydro-eleetrie energy in Japan. 
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KNITTING. 





THE MECHANICS OF KNITTING. 


(Contributed Exclusively to CorrTon ) 


BY WILLIAM DAVIS, M. A. 


In a former article on the mechanies of knitting, the 
method of producing plain and rib stitches on the ordinary 
flat latch needle knitting machine was discussed along with 
interesting modifications produced by the addi- 
The 


angles to each other and the 


the very 


the Jaequard attachment. needle beds were 


tion ot 


seen to be inelined at right 


needles were placed in each bed, remaining there during 


the working of the pattern. When the two needle beds 


} 


were worked in eonjunction, » fabrics were produced. 


Suitable 


fabric to be made thicker and more bulky by the insertion 


alteration in the cam arrangements caused the 


of double courses in the form of tuck work. 

The fabrie which forms the subject of the present arti- 
cle is one totally cifferent from the usual run of knitted 
fabrie by reason of its construction. The pearl stitch has 
characteristics which are quite its own and enable it to 
oeceupy a distinet place in the knitting industry. It is the 
result of introducing back fabrie stitch into the face fabrie 
Now 


fabrie stitch is more or less vertieal in character, 


stiteh, this has various effects. The ordinary face 
made up 
by the straight portions of the loops following one after 
the other lengthwise in the fabric, Turning to the back of 
the fabrie we see that the semi-cireular portions of the 
loops occur more or less in a horizontal direction and, so 
to speak, dovetail into each other. 

Another result of introducing back fabrie stitch on the 
face is to produce a fabrie of variable surface, the back 
fabrie portions appearing considerably higher than face 
To introduce back fabric in large portions 


the 


fabrie portions. 
the 
point of view of fabric structure because the cloth suffers 


or basses on face is, however, uncesirable from 


in stability. Under very small tension the surface flattens 
and the effect is lost. Further, the point of transition from 
face to back fabrie shows up as a large stiteh or hole when 
stretched. To obviate this defect it is usual to break up 
the large basses of back fabric by making them one course 
back fabrie and one course face fabric, so that the levelness 
is retained. 

The ‘fashion for the pearl fabric changes as in other 
departments. For the past two years the taste has been in 
the direction of very heavy yarns of 4 or 5-ply knitted on 
a coarse gauge frame of only a few stitches per inch. 
The the direction of 
finer yarns, and consequently finer gauges. This change in 


taste for the moment has gone in 
fashion is often a serious one for the knitting manufacturer 
because it causes him to install a new series of machines 
of different of 


speculation with him as to whether it will be advisable to 


gauge. It is further a matter constant 
try to cope with the new fashion, because no sooner has he 
cone so and changed the character of his plant than fashion 
This is specially the 
ease with outer garments for ladies wear. There is much 
to be said in favor of having the pearl fabries in a coarse 
gauge with a thick 5-ply yarn. The patterns can be much 
more easily produced because a minor alteration in stitch 
produces quite an ornamental effect, and the variation in 


has decreed some other innovation. 





the surface height is all the more pronounced. When the 
yarns are reduced in size it takes a larger pattern arrange- 
ment to be effective, very often the introduction of a Jac- 
quard being necessary. 

A view of a machine used for the production of the 
fabrics under consideration is given at Illustration A, and 


it will be interesting to point out the general features, The 
machine beds in which repose the needles and their ad- 


justments are flat and in the same plane. As will be seen 
later, the needles can be worked from either of the two 
“am boxes which will be recognized as resting 


The handles seen 


beds by 
above the beds in the illustration. 
either side of the cam boxes are very important because it 
is by their working that all the patterns are produced. The 
handle has three positions into which it may be placed, 
Perhaps the part 


on 


on the right, on the left or in the center. 
of next importance is the shogging handle on the left-hand 











ILLUSTRATION A, 
side of the machine where the large number of teeth will 


Now 
in shogging on an orcinary flat knitter, it is not possible to 
shog the bed more than one, or at the most, two needles at 
onee, because of the danger of bursting the yarn in stretch- 
ing the one bed away from the other. In the Pearl ma- 
chine, however, all the needles are worked from the one 
bed only, either the front or the back, so that the shogging 
has not the effect of twisting the yarn in any way. The 
shogging is used to introduce variety into the pattern and 
the exact manner of doing this will be explained later. 
Other well-known features will be recognized such as the 
counter indicator at the back to register the number of 
The yarns are 


show the distance it is possible to move the back bed. 


courses worked as a check on the length. 
placed on large bobbins at the side and arrangements are 
made for the introduction of more than one color into 
the cloth, We may say, however, that the pearl fabric 
has developed very little in the way of fancy color ef- 
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fects because the stitch itself is considered to be enough of 
ornamentation. The colors are mostly solid and fresh in 
hue, At the beginning of the season certain shades are 
selected by the buyers as predominant and the bulk of the 
trade is done on those lines. The machine is worked by 
hand but a large production is possible because of the 
coarseness of the gauge. Another advantage is_ that 
fashioned garments can be produced by the worker shifting 
the edge stitches farther out or in to increase or decrease 
the width as required. One of the great draw-backs to a 
free manipulation of the machine lies in the ease with which 
the latches of the needles are broken off. A latch opener 
is necessary to insure that the latches will be all open for 
the reception of the yarn, and the least hitch causes the 
latches of the needles to snap. 

Formerly the scope and development of the pearl stitch 
was much restricted by the laborious methods necessary to 
produce it, On flat frames of the spring needle type it was 
necessary to remove the stitches from one set of needles to 
another set before knitting could take place. The two sets 
were arranged at right angles to each other, the one set 
knocking the stitches over towards the worker. After 






ae es ae 
FIG. 4. 
a f b 
FIG. dé. 
Py 
FIG. 3. 
FIG. A. 


transferring the stitches bodily on to the other sec of 
needles a course was formed which knocked its stitches 
over away from the worker. Now it will be self-evident 
that such a method could not but be extremely cumbersome 
and slow and the introduction of the latch needle with the 
double end or hook signalized the start of a new era for 
the pearl stitch. 

A sketch of the needle is given in Fig. 2, where the 
two hooks, “a” and “b” will be noticed, “a” having the 
latch open and “b” closed. Unlike the ordinary type of 
latch needle, the double ended needl* has no butt or heel 
from which to receive its motion, but acquires its movement 
from a jack or slider such as is shown at Fig. 3. For each 
needle there is such a slider in both front and back beds 
and they are made to fit into hook “a” or hook “b” at will. 
Only one slider can be in touch with the needle at one time. 
If the needle is worked by a slider in the front bed, the 
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stitches are knocked over away from the worker, if the 
needle is worked by a slider in the back bed the stitches 
are knocked over towards the worker. The motion is com- 
municated to the slider and the needle by cams working 
on the butt or heel “d” of the slider, The exact method ir 
which this is carried out will be understood by a study of 
the interior of the eam box. 

An exact facsimile of the interior of the cam box is 
given at Fig. 1. The set consists of cams'l, 2 and 3. As 
in the case of the ordinary flat knitter, the butts of the 
sliders rin in the path between the cams and receive their 
out and in motion to knit. Going in the one direction 
the butts are pushed out to receive their thread by the left 
side of cam 3 and are drawn down to knit by cam 2, In 
the opposite direction the right side of cam 3 pushes out 
the butts to take the yarn and are Crawn in again to knit 
by the cam 1. The cams are exactly the same on both sides 
of the machine, the back bed cams being a repetition of 
those on the front bed. 

So far the construction has been simple and the knit- 
ting process easily understood, but we now have to consider 
the arrangements made for the laying out and production of 
patterns in a practical way. The machine has been de- 
signed so that the patterns forming the bulk of this trace 
will be readily produced with as little trouble as possible 
to the worker. This requirement has been met in an admira- 
ble manner by the inventors of the machine and the chief 
parts in this are the small unnumbered cams of the cam 
box shown just above cam 3, In Figs. 3 and 4 we have 
sliders, which are exactly the same in length and other par- 
ticulars except the heel “d” which in the case of Fig. 4 is 
fixed a little lower than that of Fig. 3. As has been already 
mentionec, the unnumbered cams can be brought in and 
taken out of action by the handle above the eam box. 

Patterns are made by transferring needles from one bed 
tu the other so that the knitting will take place on the front 
and back bed accordingly. The slider shown in Fig, 3 may 
be termed a pattern slider because the needle connected 
with it may be transferred to the other bed to knit. The 
transferring process is brought about by the small unnum- 
bered cam being in work, so that it presses on the ledge of 
the pattern slider in Fig. 3. This pressure causes the slider 
in question to rise a little on the left side so that a slider 
in the opposite bed can be pushed forward ane fall into 
connection with the other head of the needle. The slider 
shown in Fig. 4 with its projection “d” at the end may be 
regarded as a plain slider, that is, its needle will not be 
transferred. For a pattern, therefore, the worker requires 
to set out the machine with the two sorts of sliders arranged 
in the beds in a certain order, say 7 and 3, and all patterns 
are made on this basis. The exact capacity of the machine 
ean only be learned by careful observation, but the worker 
soon learns the effects obtained by suitable manipulation of 
the handle. There are three positions pessible on any one 
bed, namely, both the small unnumbered cams out of action 
or either in action while the other is out of action. 

There is considerable scope in this section of the work 
for original ideas in designing new patterns and training 
in this branch of the trade cannot be said to be very thor- 
ough. In teaching such work the first requisite is to have 
some means of representing the designs on squared paper. 
Since the pattern is actually produced by back fabric 
stitches being introduced on the face, it would seem most 
rational to represent a back fabric stitch on paper by a 
cross and a face stitch will be represented by a blank. 
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In making a range of patterns the operator has first 
of all to select some order of placing plain and pattern 
sliders in the bed and when this has been decided he sets 
to work to produce as many varieties of this arrangement 
as possible. Let us suppose that a three and three scheme 
has been decided upon, the pattern shown in Design 1 may 
be most easily produced, where we have three rows of pearl 
anc three rows of plain stitches arranged in the form of 
a stripe. As has already been indicated, when back fabric 
stitches appear continuously on the face the level of the 
fabric is considerably raised at that point and an element of 
instability is introduced into the fabric. The shape of the 
article is also difficult to fix upon because of the excessive 
stretch. 

A much more practicable pattern is shown at Design 
2, where the solid stripes of pearl have been varied by alter- 
nate rows of plain, this pattern is much more successful 
in effect and appears quite ornamental, In Design 3 the 
needle bed is shogged 3 needles every three courses so as 
to obtain the 3 and 3 basket effect shown, an improvement 
on this is given at Design 4, where the solid basses of pear! 
stitches are varied by a solid row of plain stitches. For the 
moment basket effects are much in demand for knitted coats, 
but manufacturers would do well to turn their attention to 
the twill and diagonal designs for the future. Such pat- 
terns are capable of infinite variation in the way of herring- 
bone or zig-zag effects and all are obtained by a simple 
mznipulation of the shogging handle on the machine. At 
the present the use of the twill effect is confined to an edg- 
ing for kuitted coats that extends about 2 inches down the 
front and along the bottom of the coat. Such effects are 
quieter and a tasteful mode of toning down what in itself 
would be a rather showy pattern. A useful variety of the 
3 and 3 twill is given in Design 5, which is arranged with 
alternate rows of plain stitch. 

Pursuing this principle further, let us take a new ar- 
rangement of pattern sliders and set out the bed in 6 and 2 
order. The simplest pattern is of course the stripe in 6 
and 2, which should be for preference varied with alter- 
nate rows of plain stitch. In some eases where the stripe 
is a narrow one, the alternation is not so necessary, if a 
sharp stripe of limited size is required. A highly popular 
pattern is given in Design 6, where the shogging handle is 
brought into use every 6 courses and the 6 and 2 arrange- 
ment translated into a kind of basket effect, which is very 
neat and smart when displayed in a nice, clear ground 
color. Design 7 shows the shogging done in exactly the 
same manner as the last example, but for one course only 
every third. In Design 8 the intervals of shogging are 
greater, being 5 and 1, Design 9 gives a zig-zag effect 
produced by the same 6 and 2 arrangement of slides. The 
handle is altered every 2 courses for 6 times and then 
brought back again to start, thus producing a very effective 
waved effect in the cloth. 

The remaining designs are all worked out on a similar 
principle. Number 10 shows a basket effect when the 
needles are set out with 9 plain sliders and 3 pattern ones. 
It will be noticed that all these basket designs have a kind 
of overlap. This will be made clear on examining Design 
10, where threads 7, 8 and 9 are plain throughout the pat- 
tern, That portion corresponés to the part where the 
strands cross each other in intersection. In Designs 11, ‘12 
and 13 the sliders are set out 1 and 3 and a variety of pat- 
terns produced, as before. The effectiveness of those cle- 
signs depends to some extent on the size of the yarn used 
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and the gauge of the work. For the past two seasons 
there has been a great demane for knitted coats in very 
thick 3 and 4-ply yarns, where quite a small alteration of 
the stitch will give a handsome effect. At present the feel- 
ing is towards coats of a finer gauge in thinner yarns so 
that the patterns have to be somewhat larger to be ef- 
fective. 

There is always a demand for the hand-knitted article 
in the large distributing centers and the remaining pat- 
terns given refer more particularly to them, They are 
always produced in thick yarns to assure the production in 
a reasonable time. A certain section of the public have a 
prejucice against machine-made articles, as they have the 
impression that hand-made goods are of higher and more 
reliable quality. Such articles are generally more irregular 
in stitch, but their supporters claim that the natural quali- 
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season for hand-knitted articles. Designs 14 and 16 have 
as their chief features a one and one alternate effect intro- 
duced in the form of a stripe. Design 15 is a box effect 
which has hae a very extensive sale. 

The growth of the use of knitted cloth for making into 
garments for the sporting trade is one of the most remarka 
hle developments of this industry in recent years. Several 
factors contribute to this development. The yarns from 
which they are made is usually slack twisted ane of a 
material which is soft and agreeable to handle. Then the 
elasticity peculiar to the knitted cloth more than any other 
gives free play to the movements of the limbs on the golf 
course or sporting ground. The other factor is the variety 
of fresh and original patterns which are possible and the 
small tackle required for their production. There is also 
the large assortment of bright and gay colors which the 
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FABRICS FROM THE PEARL MACHINE. 


ties of the yarn are better preserved and that the stitehes 
are more symmetrical. One point certainly in their favor 
is that they may be produced with greater elaboration of 
effect for the sides, pockets, neck, etce., where by hand an 
entirely different genre of stitch may be used for the ecging 
with very good effect. The only other point of advantage 
is where a stitch is found which cannot be readily pro- 
duced on the ordinary machine. Such a stiteh was the well- 
known eable or rope pattern whieh captured the market a 
season ago. It was an imitation of the twists of a rope 
and the manufacturer found that it cost as much to make it 
on the machine as to have them knitted by hand so mani- 
fold were the changes required for the pattern. Designs 
14, 15 and 16 give the patterns in demand for the present 


dyer has evolvee, All these factors combine to produce 
that effect on the mind which scientists tell us is necessary 
for perfect health. To don such a garment makes one 
forget the somber and plainer garments necessary for work 
and induces the frame of mind which enables the game to 
be thoroughly enjoyed so that the exercise has its fully 
beneficial effect. One word to the manufacturer, and it is 
this: If the demand for those sporting gooées has to per- 
sist and constitute a permanent feature of the knit goods 
industry, he must pay close attention to the subject of de- 
signing. Each season he should be able, with the aid of 
the clever machines at his service, to evolve new styles, new 
designs and new colors, which assist him to eapture the 


market. 
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THE MANUFACTURE OF ARTIFICIAL SILK 
FROM COTTON. 
(Contributed Exclusively to Corton). 
BY H. R. CARTER. 
(ALL RIGHTS RESERVED BY THE AUTHOR). 





CUPRAMMONIUM SOLUTION. 

Schweitzer’s reagent, or ammoniacal solution of eupric 
hydrate will dissolve most forms of cellulose. Cross & 
Bevan prepare this reagent as follows: Two grammes of 
copper sulphate are dissolved in 100 cubic centimeters of 
water. Hydrated copper oxide is precipitated from the 
cellulose by adding a slight excess of a 10 per cent solution 
of sodium hydroxide. They wash the precipitate entirely 
free from alkali, drain and mix with a 10 per cent solu- 
tion of glycerol. This they preserve in stoppered bottles 
and when required for use, wash free from glycerol and 
dissolve in ammonia water of 20 per cent strength. 

Bronnert, Femery & Urban prepare a Schweitzer’s solu- 
tion containing about 5 per cent of copper and a relatively 
small amount of ammonia, as follows: A cold solution of 
ammonia is poured over copper turnings in tall cylindrical 
vessels and the whole cooled down to 32 to 40 degrees F. by 
placing in a freezing mixture. Cold air is then blown 
through this mixture of copper and ammonia for about 10 
hours. The solutions so obtained are only stable at low 
temperatures. 

When metallic copper is moistened with or immersed in 
watery solutions of ammonia and exposed to the air, oxy- 
gen is gradually taken up by the copper from the air and 
the oxide of copper formed dissolves in the solution of 
ammonia, forming this blue liquid or euprammonium re- 
agent. Large quantities of this liquid may be prepared 
for manufacturing purposes, as follows: 

Metallic copper, either in small lumps or in the condition 
of clippings or cuttings of sheet copper or copper filings, is 
covered with a solution of ammonia in water or with a weak 
solution of euprammonium hydrate containing an amount 
of free ammonia in solution, depending upon the strength 
of the solution required. A current of air is then caused 
to pass through the whole by means of an air pump, fan or 
blower, in such a fashion that the bubbles of air pass over 
and among the portion of copper whidh may be ad- 
vantageously kept in suspension by a mechanical agitator. 
In a few hours the liquid becomes saturated with as much 
copper as it can permanently dissolve, the rate of solution 
varying with the form of vessel, the strength of the am- 
moniacal fluid and the rate of the passage of the stream of 
air. 

Another process of manufacturing the same reagent on 
a commercial scale consists in loosely piling metallie eop- 
per in lumps, ete., inside a vertical tube or tower, say, 12 
feet high, and allowing water to trickle from a pipe or cis- 
tern over the copper so as to keep its surface moist. At 
the base of the tower a current of air with ammonia gas 
is caused to pass into the tower so as to ascend upwards, 
meeting the descending water as it trickles over the copper. 
Under these conditions the copper becomes oxidized and 
the water dissolves firstly the ammonia gas and then the 





oxide of copper which has been formed, so that the liquid 
which passes out at the base of the tower is a solution of 
cuprammonium hydrate, the strength of which depends 
upon the proportions existing between the bulk of the mass 
of copper, the quantity of water trickling over it, and the 
amount of air and ammonia gas supplied in a given time. 
The same result is arrived at, if instead of water, ammonia 
liquor be allowed to trickle over the copper. 

Or, the reagent may be manufactured in the following 
way: Two vessels of equal size are filled with lumps, ete., 
of copper, loosely piled. One of them is filled with a watery 
solution of ammonia, this liquid is allowed to run by gravity 
or is pumped into the second vessel, so that the first vessel 
contains copper moistened with solution of ammonia to- 
gether with the air which has run out. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the surface of the copper is quickly oxidized so 
that when the solution of ammonia is allowed to run back 
into the first vessel from the second, and allowed to stand 
in it for a few minutes, it rapidly dissolves the film of oxi- 
cized copper. While this is going on the copper in the see- 
ond vessel 4s being oxidized by the air admitted during the 
running back of the liquid into the first vessel, so that by 
alternately passing the liquid from one vessel into the other 
and back again after standing a few minutes, additional 
copper is continually oxidizeé in each vessel, when emptied 
of fluid and the oxidized copper so formed is continually 
more or less completely dissolved by the solution of am- 
monia when the fluid is readmitted. In this way after a 
sufficient number of passages of the liquid from one vessel 
to the other, a large quantity of copper is brought into solu- 
tion. The use of agitators hastens the formation of the 
solution. Two or more of these commercial processes may 
be economically worked in conjunction. The solution shoulé 
contain at least 15 grammes of copper per litre and ten 
times that amount of ammonia gas. 

Dr. Bronnert, in .getting ready his solvent in this way, 
pumped cold air at 30 pounds pressure per square inch 
through the liquid ammonia and copper turnings contained 
in a cylinder as deseribed. Each cylinder is provided with 
an air meter, like a gas meter, to register the quantity of 
air passed through in a given time. The solution remains 
in the cylinder until it is of sufficient density, which degree 
is ascertained by means of areometer. A small quantity of 
the hydrate of copper dissolved in the ammonia being al- 
lowed to run into a test tube for the purpose of testing its 
Censity. While the hydrate of copper is being dissolved 
in the ammonia, the temperature of the cylinder is kept at 
about 40 degrees F. This temperature is controlled by a 
thermometer fixed on the cylinder and plunged into the 
solution. In order that the desired temperature may be 
maintained, the cylinder is jacketed and a circulation of 
cold water from a refrigerator kept up through the jacket, 
which is also covered with a non-conducting composition. 
A quart of lactie acid is also added per day and per cylin- 
der to hasten the dissolution of the copper. It is only every 
ten days that the copper has to be replaced by fresh ma- 
terial. When the solution is sufficiently concentrated it is 
run off into a graduated reservoir, the cubic contents of 
which is known. In this reservoir the solvent is mixed with 
a quantity of water according to its strength. It is then 
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ready for use in the mixers. A good commercial result is 
obtainee from 125 pounds of ammonia and 22 pounds of 
copper to each 100 gallons of solvent. 

Instead of first preparing Schweitzer’s reagent and then 
adding the cellulose in the mixer, cupro-ammoniacal solu- 
tions of cellulose may be prepared by first treating the cel- 
lulose (cotton), which has been thoroughly purified and 
pulped in the hollander as previously described for half 
an hour or more with a solution of caustic soda containing 
about 16 per cent of soda. Two molecula proportions of 
caustic soda are required for one molecula proportion of 
cellulose calculated as C,H,,O,. The mixture is then thor- 
oughly stirred at a low temperature with finely powdered 
copper sulphate. The quantity of copper sulphate used 
should correspond with the quantity of caustic soda; that is, 
one molecula proportion of copper sulphate for two mole- 
cula propertions of caustic soda. The paste thus obtained 
dissolves easily in concentrated aqueous ammonia, giving a 
deep blue solution containing 7 to 8 per cent of cellulose. 

This is only another methoe of getting at the same result 
as the previously described manufacture of ammoniacal 
solution of cuprie hydrate, for the addition of caustie soda 
to a solution of copper sulphate produces a pale blue pre- 
cipitate of cupric hydrate. Thus: 

CuS 0,+2N,0H=Cu (0 H),+N,, S O,. 

The addition of ammonia to this precipitate produces 
the rich deep blue ammoniacal solution of copper hydrate. 

Sulphate of copper or blue vitriol is the most important 
of the copper salts. It comes into commerce as large blue 
asymmetric (triclinic) erystals. It may be prepared by 
dissolving small seraps of copper in dilute sulphurie acid 
slightly warmed. On standing to cool, the crystals separate 
out or form in elusters around a piece of string suspended 
in the solution. The reaction which takes place is repre- 
sented by the equation: 

Cu+ H,S 0O,—CuS O, + 2H. 

On a commercial scale it is obtained by heating the cop- 
per in a furnace and throwing sulphur on the red hot metal. 
Air is admitted and the suhphide first formed is oxidized into 
sulphate which is dissolved in water and erystallized. It is 
also manufactured from sulphur ores of copper by roast- 
ing them uncer such conditions that the iron contained in 
them is changed into an oxide and the copper oxidized to 
sulphate. 

Sulphate of copper is used in the preparation of the 
Theile silk in a manner analagous to that already de- 
seribed, the sulphate of copper, however, being first dis- 
solved in warm water and when cold, beaten up with the 
pulped cotton into hollander. The subsequent addition of 
caustic soda produces the pale blue precipitate of cupric 
hydrate with which the pulped cotton or cellulose is in- 
timately mixed. Ice is used, if necessary, to keep the tem- 
perature of the mixture below 40 degrees F. The propor- 
tions beaten up together are approximately 10 parts of 
cotton, 19 parts copper sulphate, 13 parts liquid caustic 
soda by weight of a strength 65 degrees Tw., and sufficient 
water to make it into a cream. The caustic soda should be 
let down with a like quantity of water before it is run in. 
55 pounds of pulped cotton, 10412 pounds of sulphate of 
copper and nearly five gallons of liquid caustie soda will, 
with the subsequent additions of ammonia, etc., in the mixer, 
produce approximately 44 gallons of solution of cellulose. 

The alkalinity of the precipitate of cuprie hyrdate 
should be tested at this stage, a small quantity being treat- 
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ed in a test tube with an alcoholic solution of phenol 
phthalein. If the precipitate is alkaline it is turned pink. 
The precipitate together with the water in which it is sus 
pended is next allowed to run by gravity from the hol- 
lander into the “monte-jus,” from which it is afterwards 
forced by hydraulic pressure through a filter press, which 
removes the sulphur water and leaves the precipitate in 
light blue cakes of pulp. The thorough washing of the 
precipitate in the hollander is of the utmost importance, 
as the presence of Glauber’s or other similar salts retard 
the solution. Solutions, therefore, obtained by decom- 
posing the copper salts by an excess of ammonia are much 
less active than solutions of equivalent strength which econ- 
tain only the hydroxide. An elevation of temperature also 
retards the activity of the solution. 

The “monte-jus” referred to is merely a_ eylindrical 
wrought iron or steel vessel, usually egg shaped and pro- 
vided with a man-hole door through which it is filled and 
by means of which it may be hermetically sealed. A pipe 
connection with the air pump or reservoir of compressed air 
makes it possible to force the contents of the “monte-jus” 
through a filter press, ete. 

(To Be Continued). 


NOTES ON DYEING, BLEACHING AND 
FINISHING. 


THe Newest AND Latest CHemMicaL Facts FroM THE 
LABORATORIES OF THE WORLD. PREPARED FOR AND 
CONTRIBUTED EXCLUSIVELY TO “CoTToNn.” 

BY J. MERRITT MATTHEWS, PH. D. 


The Use of Malt Enzymes in the Textile Industry. 

The employment of malt enzymes in textile operations 
is becoming more common, and new companies for their 
manufacture are being organized in fresh fields. While 
malt has been used for a long while its employment was 
rendered less extensive because of the difficulty encountered 
in extracting the active constituents and eliminating the 
undesirable residuary matter. In 1903 the Diamalt Works 
in Vienna brought out a preparation of these enzymes in 
the form of a thick readily soluble liquid to which the 
trade name “Diastofor” was given. This material is ad- 
vantageously employed with starch for stiffening; it gives 
a more adherent product and penetrates the fiber better. 
For this purpose a small quantity of a fatty material is 
advantageous and aids the bleaching of the goods. In silk 
skein dyeing it is employed in the lustering bath and in- 
ereases the strength ané elasticity of heavily weighted goods 
by 30 per cent. This result seems to be due to the absorp- 
tion of the enzymes and of maltose by the silk. Import- 
ant use is found for diastofor in the processes preliminary 
to bleaching; it reduces the time necessary for boiling, it 
attacks insoluble constituents and renders their elimina- 
tion more easy, all of which reduction in time of action of 
the alkaline liquors is of decided advantage to the fiber. 
When complete bleaching is not demanded the goods after 
treatment with the diastofor, boiling-off bath and washing, 
may be at once dyed. For the degumming of dyed goods 
it is especially favorable, for these enzymes work at low 
temperatures and do not attack the color. For merceriza- 
tion the alkaline baths remain pure longer if the goods 
have been prepared in baths containing these ciastases. The 
most extensive employment of the material is, however, in 
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finishing as an addition to stareh, giving an especial 
strength, luster and feel to the fabries while allowing also 
of a higher charge and one more resistant to dampness. 
Effect of Softeners on the Fading of Dyestuffs. 

A series of very interesting experiments have recently 
been made on the action of certain cotton softeners as in- 
fluencing the fading of colors when exposed to light. These 
tests have been carried out by J. R. Hannay using mer- 
cerized and unmercerized material dyec with equal weights 
in dark and light shades with the following series of dye- 
stuffs: 

l. Benzo Fast Red 8BL. 

2. Thional Green 3B. 

3. Mixture of Katigen Green 2G and Chloramine Yel- 
low M. 

4. Algol Blue 3G. 

5. Indigo. 

In the case of the mercerized material, a diminished 
quantity of the dyestuffs was employed so as to obtain the 
same shade as with the unmercerized material. The dyed 
eloth was then finished with solutions containing various 
softeners. The mercerized material on exposure to light 
was less affected than the unmercerized cotton, and the char- 
acter of the fatty acid in the softener appeared to exercise 
a greater influence on the final result than the nature of 
the alkali with which it was combined. The influence of 
eastor oil on the amount of fading was very marked, solu- 
ble oil (Turkey red oil) and monopole soap producing the 
maximum degree of fading, while a soda oleine softener 
produced the least. Rape and cocoanut oils also appear to 
be deleterious, and consequently should be avoided in the 
preparation of softeners. It is claimed that as far as its 
effect on the fastness of the color to light is concerned 
stearic acid is the ideal fatty matter to employ, but this, 
on the other hand, does not yield sufficient softness for most 
finishes. A mixture of ammonium stearate and Irish moss 
gives a very full and good finish. Olive, arachn's, and 
maize oils offer the most promising substitutes for eastor 
oil, oilve oil being probably the best in this connection. 
The experiments also demonstrate the fact that the ma- 
terials employed for filling do not apparently affect the 
fastness of the dyed color to light. 

Action of Magnesium Chloride in Cotton 

Finishing. 

Cotton gooés are frequently finished with sizes contain- 
ig magnesium chloride, which is added both to serve the 
purpose of a filler and as a hygroscopic substance to give 
a soft handle to the goods. It has been a matter of obser- 
vation, however, that cotton goods finished with sizes econ- 
taining this substance are often liable to the defect of be- 
coming tender. The action of magnesium chloride in this 
connection is supposed to be due to the fact that this salt 
liberates a small amount of free hydrochloric acid under 
certain conditions, and this free acid brings about the ten- 
dering of the fiber. E. Ristenpart has made a number of 
experiments in order to determine just what conditions are 
necessary to cause the liberation of free hydrochloric acid 
from magnesium chloride. His conclusions are as follows: 

(1) An aqueous solution of magnesium chloride does 
not undergo decomposition at temperatures below 220 de- 
grees (F), even when heated in a current of air or of steam, 
or in the presence of cellulose or of any ordinary ingredi- 
ent to be met with in the composition of a sizing paste. 

(2) Even when magnesium chloride is heated to 450 
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degrees (I) the amount of free hydrochloric acid which 
is formed is only equal to about 2 per cent of the weight 
of the salt taken. 

(3) The tendering of cotton goods which have been 
finished with a size containing magnesium chloride does 
not oceur at temperatures below 220 degrees (F). In fact, 
such goods may be exposed to the action of saturated steam 
and undergo the process of decatising without injury. 

(4) At higher temperatures than 200 degrees (F), es- 
pecially if the exposure is long continued, the cotton will 
become tendered. In view of this faet, it may be stated 
that a temperature of 212 degrees (F) should be regarded 
as the highest temperature at which it may be dried with 
safety in practice. 

(5) Beneath this maximum of temperature magnesium 
chloride may be employed with perfect safety; however, it 
must be borne in mind that such goods must not subse- 
quently be subjected to a severe hot pressing or calender- 
ing, nor must they be exposed to the action of superheated 
steam. 

Action of Perborate of Soda on Textile Fibres. 

Perborate of soda is coming into considerable use in 
connection with soap powders as a detergent for use with 
textile fibers, consequently it becomes of interest to under- 
stand the action of this substance on these fibers. The 
washing powders of this character usually consist of a mix- 
ture of soap and sodium earbonate with about 10 per cent 
of sodium perborate. When a mixture of equal parts of 
soap and soda erystals is used, it is found that the average 
loss in strength of fabrics of different kinds after six wash- 


ings, was as follows: 
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With a mixture of 45 per cent of soap, 45 per ceat o! 
soda erystals, and 10 per cent of sodium perborate, the 
corresponding figures were: 
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In the last instance with woo!, the complete destruction 
represented the effect on fine materials. Very thin ma- 
terials, such as fine muslin and lace are also practically com- 
pletely destroyed, and mercerized cotton is also very much 
deteriorated. These tests were carried out by E. Luksch, 
of the Textile School at Vienna, and consequently carry 
with them considerable authority. 

Absorption of Tannin by Cotton. 

The results of some experiments relating to the reaction 
of cotton with tannin solutions has been published by A. 
Sannin. In these experiments 4.2 grams of “air-dried” 
cotton were immersed in 500 ¢.c. of a tannin solution, the 
concentration of which varied in the different tests from 5 
per cent to 0.1 per cent. After steeping in these solutions 
for 45 hours, the cotton was removed, and the amount of 
tannin remaining in the solution was determined by analy- 
sis. This analysis was conducted by precipitating the tan- 
nin as the antimony compound by the addition of a reagent 
containing a sodium chloride, tartar emetic, sodium ace- 
tate, and acid sodium tartrate. The results obtained did not 
seem to be in aceordance with the formula which has been 
proposed by von Georgevies, but it appeared to agree sat 
isfactorily with the following absorption formula: 

x/m = Bei/p 
where x/m is the quantity of tannin absorbed by one gram 
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of cotton, ¢ is the concentration of the tannin solution aiter 
absorption, and b and i/p are constants. In similar ex- 
periments with an alkaline solution of tannin (a solution 
containing 22.4 grams of tannin and 2 grams of sodium 
hydroxide in 2 liters of water, diluted to different degrees), 
no absorption of the tannin by the cotton took place. In 
a third series of experiments, the effect of hydrochloric 
acid, (about 10 per cent of the weight of the tannin), was 
studied, and it was found that from the weakest tannin solu- 
tion (0.2 per cent of tannin) more tannin was absorbed by 
the cotton in the presence than in the absence of hydro- 
chlorie acid; but in the stronger solutions (0.4 to 1 per 
cent of tannin) the reverse was the case. The actual con- 
centration of the acid in the tannin solution (from 10 to 
70 ¢.ec. of normal acid in 500 ¢.c. of a one per cent tannin 
solution) had no appreciable influence on the amount of 
tannin absorbed by the cotton. 

Influence of Structure of the Cotton Fibre on the 

Dyeing Process. 

An investigation dealing particularly with the influence 
of the strueture of the cotton fiber on the process of dyeing 
has been recently carried out by R. Haller. Microscopical 
and optical examinations of dyeings were made obtained 
by (a) topping Chrome Yellow with indigo and vice versa; 
(b) topping Para red with indigo and vice versa; (c) top- 
ping Manganese bistre with indigo and vice versa; and (d) 
dyeing Alizarin blue on a tannin-chrome mordant. The 
following conclusions were deducted: (1) The dyeing of 
cotton is not due to the filling up of the pores in the cel! 
wall by the dyestuff, since cotton which has been loaded 
with one substance to an extent which would fill up any 
pores ean still take up further quantities of other sub- 
stances. (2) The central canal in the fiber does not play 
any direct part in the dyeing process by giving rise to 
eapillary effeets, since the seed hairs which have not been 
removed from the seed are dyed in an exactly similar 
manner as loose fibers, and since in the former both ends 
of the fiber are closed the central canal is not ‘free to ex- 
ert any influence. (3) There is no essential distinction 
between the fixation of pigment and mordant dyestuffs. 
Any differences may be ascribed to differences in the physi 
eal condition of the precipitated pigment. (4) The phe 
nomena of indigo are thus explained: During the first 
passage of the material through the vat, the fiber acts as 
the absorbing medium and particles of indigo white are de- 
posited in and on the cell membrane and are oxidized to 
indigo during the exposure of the dyed material to the air. 
During the second and subsequent passages, however, the 
fiber acts less and less and the absorbed indigo more and 
more as the absorbing medium. Furthermore, the already 
absorbed indigo prevents the newly absorbed particles from 
entering the cell membrane, and they are therefore de- 
posited on the outer wall of the fiber. Hence the ecross- 
section of a strongly dyed fiber will show the interior to be 
stained only a light blue color. The dyeing of mordant 
dyestuffs is similarly explained. (5) Haller is inclined to 
accept the “micellar” theory of Nageli as an explanation 
of the dyeing process. According to this theory the ulti- 
mate cells (micells) of the fiber without altering their rela- 
tive positions, ean draw into the spaces between them 
moleeules of substances for which they have an affinity. In 
support of this theory Haller brings forward the fact that 
if a fiber dyed with para red and topped with indigo is 
treated with an ammoniacal solution of copper oxide 
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(Schweitzer’s reagent), in order to cause it to swell and 
become transparent, the mixture of the different colored par- 
ticles gives a green effect in dispersed light. (6) From the 
fact that many pigment cyed fibers were evenly dyed 
throughout, Haller comes to the conclusion that the fixation 
of dyestuffs by developing them on the fiber is based on the 
same reactions as the dyeing of cotton with substantive dye- 
stuffs. 


PRINTING SULPHUR DYES. 


BY CAMILLE FAVRE, BEFORE THE SOCIETE INDUSTRIELLE MUL 
HOUSE. 

Sulphide of sodium solution gives a white precipitate 
with formaldehyde, gradually in the cold, rapidly if the so- 
lution is hot. The presence of glucose prevents the precipi- 
tation. It is very easy to dissolve sulphur dyes in a mix 
ture of glucose, sodium sulphide, water and gum by adding 
carbonate of potash or soda, and some formaldehyde in the 
eold. After the mixture has stood about ten hours, a print- 
ing color is obtained which does not attack and gives, after 
two minutes’ steaming in the Mather and Platt, shades as 
bright as those obtained by the caustic soda process. An 
addition of sulfoxylate will darken the shade a little, but 
it is not indispensable. 

The general formula is as follows. 

1 pound dye. 

2 pounds 1 ounce sodium s i phide. 

14 pint glucose. 

14 pint water. 

14 pint gum. 

3 pounds 5 ounces anhydrous potash. 
These are dissolved by being boiled together. Then at 122 
degrees F., 7 ounces of Rongalite are added, and when the 
whole is cold, 14 pint of 40 per cent formaldehyde. 
DILUTENT 
14 pint solution SFB. 
1 quart gum. 
3 pounds 5 ounces anhyécrous potash. 
SoLtuTion SFB. 
1 pound 10 ounees sodium sulphide. 


14 pint water. 


> pint glucose. 


—_ 


» pint cold formaldehyde. 

Battegay’s report on this process notes that sulvhide of 
sodium gives with formaldehyde a stable compound in which 
the sulphur is chemically inert is noticed in DRP 164,506 
(Cassella), Cassella & Co., also took out DRP 168,598. The 
use of this compound in printing sulphur dyes takes ad- 
vantage of the cireumstance that the sodium sulphide re- 
covers its activity on steaming, especially in the presence 
of bisulphite. M. Favre’s invention, however, deals with 
printing with sulphide printing colors, which do not attack 
the rollers and are free from caustic alkali. He arrives at 
his results by preventing the action of the sodium sulphide 
previous to the steaming, partly with formaldehyde, but 
also by the addition of glucose, which keeps the sulphur 
dye in solution. M. Battegay’s results confirm those of M. 
Favre. If no glucose is used, the dye is precipitated with 


consequent loss of depth of shade. 





Inquiries about anything pertaining to the textile indus- 
tries will be cheerfully answered by Corton. 
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BALANCING THE TWIST IN CABLED YARN. 


Eprror COrTron : 

I have been very much interested in the series of let- 
ters and discussions on balance twist that have been appear- 
ing in the Practical Discussion department of Corron for 
the last several issues. I have hesitated about taking any 
part in this discussion, but your contributors are missing 
just the point of the question I desire to see explained. 
While I am thoroughly interested in the whole subject, I 
should like, also, to know more about the principles of cable 
twist, ane so I am writing to ask if you know where I ean 
get any information on this subject. 

For example, say I have a 12’s yarn with 13 turns of 
twist in the single, and receive an order for a cable yarn 
about number 14. I decide to twist the 12’s single 4-ply, 
as I have a little 4-ply 12’s already twisted. This will make 
a No. 3 yarn in the ply. I must, therefore, cable this No. 
3 yarn into a 6-ply in order to get my % cabled yarn. 
What I want to know is this: (1), what is the best number 
of turns to put into the single yarn (right hand twist); (2), 
what is the best number of turns to put into the ply yarn 
(left hand twist); and, (3), what is the best number of 
turns to put into the eabled yarn (right hand twist) to get 
a smooth, nice, cabled yarn that will not kink, but will 
hang dead, having what I call balanced twist in the cable? 

I should appreciate any hints from your readers, but I 
desire to say that this one individual problem does not 
interest me nearly so much as the finding out of the gen- 
eral underlying principle of cabled yarns, so that I can 
solve other and similar questions to the above. 

“Lowell” (Massachusetts). 


FIGURING AVERAGE NUMBERS IN THE 
SPINNING ROOM. 


Epiror Corron : 

In the June issue of Corron, “Y. L. Y.” gives us a very 
interesting article in figuring in the spinning room, but one 
that should not pass without eriticism. I do not agree 
with him on his method of figuring average numbers and 
will try to show the readers of this department wherein 
lies his mistake. “Y. L. Y.” bases his figures on the num- 
ber of spindles producing the different sizes of yarn instead 
of figuring the actual amount of yarn produced of the dif- 
ferent sizes and using this as a basis for his calculations. 
The trouble in using the method he advocates is the fact that 
it does not take into consideration the amount of each spin- 
dle production. 

It is conclusive that the spindles on the coarser num- 
bers will turn out more yarn than those on the fine num- 
bers, hence basing the caleulation on the number of spin- 
idles is wrong Now if the spindles actually produced the 
same amount on fine as on ccarse numbers, then the basis 
of the ealeulation would be correct. But this condition 
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is never present and in figuring average numbers we are 


compelled, if we wish to be aceurate, to base the caleula- 
tion on the amount of yarn of the different sizes spun. 

Taking the problem he uses and assuming it to be all 
warp yarn with standard warp twist, the 10’s and 12’s to be 
spun with a spindle speee of 8,700 r.p.m., 15’s with a 
spindle speed of 9,200 r.p.m., and 20’s with a spindle speed 
of 9,400 r.p.m. I have selected the above spindle speeds 
to illustrate the problem with no idea of what spindle speed 
he was using. 

Figuring the production for one spindle, for a 60-hour 
week, allowing for 10 per cent loss of time, wi.l give the 
following: 6.19 pounds per spindle on 10’s; 4.71 pounds per 
spindle on 12’s; 3.23 pounds per spindle on 15’s; and 2.37 
pounds per spindle on 20’s. 

The production of the different counts of yarn based on 
the number of spindles given by “Y. L. Y.,” with the cor- 
responding number of hanks and the total number of 
pounds and hanks produced will be found as follows: 

10’s 1400 6.19 — 8666 lbs. — 86,660 hanks 
12’s 1000 4.71 = 4710 lbs. — 44,520 hanks 
15’s 1500 3.23 = 4845 lbs. — 72,675 hanks 
20’s 2100 2.37 = 4977 Ibs. == 99,540 hanks 


,  Prrrerere 23198 303,395 


Rule for finding the average number spun: Divide the 
total number of hanks produced by the total number of 
pounds produced. Then: 303,395 -—— 23,198 — 13.07 counts 
as the average number spun. 

This ecaleulation bases the result on the total number 
of pounds produced and the total number of hanks pro- 
duced. The figures show, under the conditions stated, a pro- 
duction of 23,198 pounds of yarn, which contains 303,395 
hanks and the average number must be 13.07 as shown. 

The large production of 10’s yarn is what brings the 
average down so low. The spindle speeds I used are as- 
sumed, of course, but serve to illustrate the point just as 
well as if they were the ones actually used. If the spindle 
speed on 10’s, for instance, was lower than what I used, the 
production on that number would be less and it would have 
its effect on the average number, while by the method used 
by “Y. L. Y.” this would not be seen in his average num- 
ber and, no matter how much variation there might be in 
spindle speed, front roll speed or production on the dif- 
ferent numbers run, his average number would remain the 
same. 

Another point on which I wish to differ with “Y. L. Y.” 
is his method of getting the average roll speed and figuring 
the production of the room from that and his average num- 
ber. He says: “The method usually adopted is to get a 
speed indicator and take the speed of the front roll on 
each machine, then add the different speeds and divide the 
sum by the number of frames in the room.” 

This method might be all right, provided all the frames 
in the room had the same number of spindles, but in the 
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case in question there are frames of 204, 224, 232 and 
256 spindles each. It is evident with this variation a sim- 
ple average of the front roll speeds of the different frames 
will not serve to give us any accurate results. It might 
be that most of the high speeds noted were on the frames 
with the largest number of spindles, turning a greater quan- 
tity of yarn than if the reverse were the case and yet the 
room production, according to this method, would remain 
the same. Hence we cannot arrive at our room produetion 
by any such method where the frames are of different 
length. The best method, and the most accurate, is to fig- 
ure the room production from the number of spindles on 
each count and the speed of the spindles, then add the fig- 
ures together for the total. 
“Y. L. Y.” uses a production constant of 374. 
is some mistake here of decimals, for this constant should 
374. This will make his production multiple 
0356 instead of 3.56. Then .0356 150 5.34, which 


There 


have been 
is the answer he gets. 

This letter is not written simply in a spirit of criticism, 
but to correct a wrong impression for the benefit of all eon- 
cerned. B. M. P. (North Carolina). 





A QUESTION ABOUT CARDING. 


Eprtor CorTrTon: 

The distance between the bite of the feed roll and the 
lower edge of the face of the feed plate should be from 
1/16 to 1/8 inch longer than the average length of the cot- 
ton being worked, as it is necessary that the fibers should 
be free from the bite of the feed roll before the action of 
the teeth of the licker exerts its greatest pull, which is at 
the lower edge of the plate, otherwise, the fibers would be 
broken. 

With the above in mind, measure the distance from the 
heel of one flat to the heel of the next flat, and in most 
vases you will find it to be 144 inches. Therefore, when we 
run cotton longer than 11% inches the fibers are gripped by 
the heel of both flats at the same time, ane if the wire on 
the proceeding flat is sharper than the wire on the preced- 
ing one, the cylinder wire will either break or roll the fibers. 
Does this take place on our latest revolving flat ecards? Is 
this the cause of yarn made from revolving flat cards being 
weaker than that made on the old stationary flat card? 
This has troubled the writer, and the speed combined with 
the above distance between the flats is the only reasons he 
eould advance for the yarn being weaker from the revolv- 
ing flat ecards. 

Some readers may state that the stationary flat cards 
removed much more strips which was an advantage, but | 
have made a test with the same percentage of waste on eacli 
eard, with the same cotton and the same weight sliver, and 
in each case the yarn from the stationary flat card broke 
from three to five pounds better than the yarn from the 
revolving flat card. 

I think the above point a good one for consideration and 
for the builders to solve. As you no doubt know, the dis- 
tanee between the heel of one flat to the heel of the next 
flat on the stationary flat card is greater than the length of 
any staple. 

I would like to see this question diseussed at length in 
this department of Corton, as I am one, at least, who is 


“Wash” (New York). 


looking for light on this subject. 
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FURTHER CONSIDERATIONS IN THE BAL- 
ANCE TWIST PROBLEM. 


Eprror Corton: 

At the request of different correspondents in your prac- 
tical problem cepartment, I am again writing about balance 
twist yarns. 

In the April issue “H. X. 8.” gives twist multiples for 
balance twist sewing twine, in which the ply yarn multiple 
is about 32 per cent less than the single yarn multiple. 

In the May issue, “H. E. W.” 


multiples for the two examples 


shows that 25 per cent is 


his multiple, and that my 
given are 30 per cent and 35 per cent. 


In the June number, X. Y. Z. A. 


“balance” 


explains further his 
method of getting “dead” or twist, in which his 
multiple is 20 per cent. 

It seems logical that each man should have a different 
multiple, because local conditions are always so different 
I find, however, that one multiple will not hold for my 
one 


I find 


that the correspondents who are sending discussions on this 


1 the 


range of yarns, which are as coarse as 16’s 16-ply o 


hand, and as fine as 60’s 2-ply on the other hané. 


question to Corron, all seem to agree, within reasonable 
limits, as to the amounts of twist to put into the single and 
ply yarns to get a balance twist, but it seems to me that as 
the plied yarn gets finer that the percentage of difference 
between the twist multiples lessens and finally the multiple 
of the ply yarn is actually greater than that of the single 
yarn. 

For example, the 60’s yarn 2-ply which with about 34 
turns in the single is balanced with about 311% turns in 


the ply as follows: 


34 
\/ 60 4.38 single multiplier. 
7.7460 
31.5 
V 30 —— = 5.75 ply multiplier = 30 per cent 
5.4772 more plus or minus. 


For 40’s yarn, 2-ply, the difference is also about 30 per 
cent more for the ply multiplier. 

For 24’s yarn, 3-ply, the difference is about 18 per cent 
less for the ply multiplier. 

For 23’s yarn, 11-ply, the difference is about 30 per cent 
less twist factor for the twisted yarn than the single yarn, 
as H. E. W. states in the May issue. 

It can be easily seen from this, and it seems impossible 
to me, to use one figure to represent the difference between 
the two twist multiples. 

I should feel greatly indebted to “H. X. S.,” “X. Y. Z. 
A.,” and “H. E. W.” if they would tell me, through the 
Editor of Corron, the range of yarns and twists that they 
find do work out correctly by their methods, as when we get 
it all grouped together we may all learn something to our 
mutual advantage. 

At present I do not think there is any hard and fast rule, 
or even an approximate rule, that will cover my range of 
yarns. 

“TH. E. W.” asks me 
would reply as follows: 
first do it by figuring the gears, using a twist constant in 
the usual way and then I check this theoretical answer by 


how I figure twists also, and |] 


In finding the single yarn twist I 
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running one end of white and one end of black roving on 
my spinning frame. In finding the ply twist, I pull the 
yarn from the side of the spool and eount the twist on a 
regular 10-inch twist counter. W. C. (Massachusetts). 


WHY THE BOBBIN LEAD FRAME WAS 
ADOPTED. 





Eprtor Corton: 

“Wash,” in the June issue of your paper, asks several 
questions, one of which I will try to answer, viz., “Why 
was the bobbin lead frame adopted ?” 

The reasons I have always heard given for the adoption 
of this type of drive were about the same and seemed to 
leave something to be added. 

As all the power utilized to give the bobbins the neces- 
sary excess speed is transmitted through the cone-belt it 
naturally follows that there is considerable strain put on it. 
In the ease of the flyer lead frame, the bobbins increased in 
speed as they grew larger and heavier and, consequently, 
this threw more strain on the belt. The belt was then more 
liable to slip and cause trouble. In the ease of the bobbin 
lead frame, the speed of the bobbins was decreased as they 
grew larger, and hence the extra strain necessary to drive 
them faster the heavier they got was not present, and there 
was not present the same tendency for the belt to slip. 

As “Wash” seems to think there is not much weight to 
this reason, I do not suppose he will think it worth econ- 
sidering. However, it stands to reason that it requires a 
great deal less power to drive the bobbins slow when they 
are full of roving, as is the ease with the bobbin lead frame, 
than it does to drive them fast, as is the ease in the flyer 
lead frame. 

In the old style flyer lead frames, the flyer was driven 
positively by gears and at a constant speed. The spindles 
earried the bobbins ane were raised and lowered to give the 
lay of the roving on the bobbin. The spindle speed was 
variable, being greatest when the bobbin was full. Any 
slippage of the cone belt would cause a variation in the 
bobbin speed and there was a great deal more chance for 
slippage to occur at the belt and vary the speed of the bob- 
bins than there was of the flyers varying in speed. If there 
was any hesitancy in the starting of the bobbins, the flyer 
would go ahead and stretch the roving between the bobbin 
anc presser foot. There was more chance of the bobbin 
shipping than there was of the flyer. 

In the ease of the bobbin lead frames, if the cone belt 
slipped and the bobbins did not start promptly, the roving 
would become slack and no serious damage would be done. 

These reasons are given as being the ones that led to the 
disearding of the old flyer lead frame and the substitution 
of the bobbin lead frame; if they are not correct, I would 
be glad if “Wash” will let us hear from him. 

Another reason for the change is in the fact that the 
bobbin lead frame is capable of higher production. The 
spindle is held stationary, supported in two bearings and 
driven at a constant speed by a gear drive. It is capable 
of going at a higher speed than the older type. 

It was found almost impossible to construct a fly frame 
of the old type with a double row of flyers on the same side 
as was done with the modern type of frame. 

There is one advantage the fly frame of today, which the 
bobbin lead, has over the older type, with the flyer lead, 
that may not have had anything to do with its adoption, 
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but nevertheless, is present, and that is the waste made when 
an end runs out or breaks. On the old type whenever an 
end broke the bobbin would commence to unwrap itself and, 
if the girl was ereeling at the back and did not notice it for 
a few seconds, considerable waste was made, for all the 
loose roving would be usually pulled off, besides that which 
had already unwound ané beat itself into fly. This is a 
matter of small consideration for each time, but looked at 
from the standpoint of a room full of such frames it can 
easily be seen that it will amount to quite a lot. 

However, in justice to the flyer lead frame, a lower class 
of waste can be successfully run with them and get as much 
or more production than on the bobbin lead frames. 

“Bart” (North Carolina). 





USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


Epitor CorTron : 

How many of us are there who get the full value out 
of our trade journals? Some of us, of course, get more or 
less than others, but that a majority of us get only 
a part of the value to be gained, there can be no doubt. 
For instance, suppose most readers of Corron do about as 
I do. When the journal arrives it comes to my desk first, 
that is, it is placed there by the mail clerk. After I have 
answered all letters I open the journal and the first thing 
turned to, naturally, is the editorials, then the general ar- 
ticles, practical problems and market reviews. If there 
is anything in the reading matter of the paper that is es- 
pecially interesting it is read very carefully and probably 
laid aside to be read again. The advertising pages get a 
glance surely, and if I am not very busy I may even look 
through all of them. 

How many times have I, however, when I needed some- 
thing, remembered that I saw an ad. of that kind in 
Corron, but did not remember which month’s issue it was 
in. Or remembered reading of how some certain thing 
was done elsewhere and remembered most of the details, 
but had forgotten some small items that did not seem im 
portant at the time. As I could not locate the issue it 
was necessary to write a letter to the editor and presume 
upon his good nature to give me the date of issue con- 
taining the article or ad. to which I have reference and in 
nine cases out of ten send me a copy of the paper of that 
issue. This means one week’s delay, if nothing more, be- 
sides putting the publishers to trouble, which, considering 
what my subseription costs is as near an imposition as any- 
thing ean be. 

A short time ago I had the good fortune to see a sys- 
tem worked out along this line that looked good to me al- 
though some of the details might be changed to suit indi- 
vidual conditions. It was in use in a factory that has a 
reputation for efficiency and shows one of the small 
items that so many of us do not consider worth thinking of, 
but which may really be of untold value. 

One subseription is in the factory’s name, regardless of 
how many of the bosses or executives may be subscribers. 
When the journal for the factory arrives it goes to a clerk 
who makes out a eard for a ecard index box kept for that 
purpose. This box is indexed for nine departments, which 
is the number of departments in the plant. The name of 
each article of interest to that plant is entered on a card, 
which also contains brief comments on same and is placed 
in the box under the department to which it is applicable. 
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Consequently if some new system is needed or a new ma- 
chine is wanted six months later it is an easy matter to 
refer to the box and find when and where it was mentioned. 
The ecards read like this: 

NE 5. Sink cake den aici bt Aol add 00a 

Pe re, Cen aes 5 Eee Pe 

PE 5s, 40 She WKS eben cass bowaces 

CS Sakis tnt alike ceed he hicawhad 

All copies of each journal are then filed in rotation so 
they can be secured whenever needed. 

Each executive in charge of a department has a small 
index box for his own use so that if he sees something that 
interests him particularly at any time, he ean make a note 
of it in the same way on such eards and have it in his desk 
for future reference, as he knows the journals are so filed 
in the office that he can get to see them at any time. The 
office cards are kept for 18 months before being destroyed. 

The beauty of the thing is its nominal expense. If a $15 
a week clerk makes the record it only takes about $3.00 
worth of his time for a year’s records for a journal like 
CoTtron. The printing of the ecards and ali other expenses 
of the system are so little and the convenience and value so 
great that it pays for itself many times over each year. 
W. J. B. (Ohio). 


It certainly sounds good to me. 


IS HE KNOCKING? 


Eprror Corron : 

Why is it that so many mills in the south are not in 
first class running condition? We find a great many mills 
that have some departments or the whole plant badly out 
of order. The causes are various. 

A lot of these plants are in bad condition because 
of the incompetency of the superintendent. One that looks 
wise, but does not know his business. One that does not 
know how to select his overseers, and can’t tell when he 
has a good one until his work shows up. Such a man ean’t 
go through the different rooms and tell the general con- 
ditions whether they are well or badly managed, for he 
doesn’t know right from wrong when he sees it, unless 
it is a great big something. 

We will take in this instance the weaving department. 
Go into a lot of weave rooms and one will find the ma- 
chinery out of fix. Looms stopped for weavers. The loom 
fixers sitting on their work benches or standing around 
The work is running bad. Everybody is dis- 
The production is low. 
The superintendent gets 


talking. 
satisfied from the overseer down. 
The per cent of seconds is high. 
seared and gets another overseer, (for as little pay as pos- 
sible, of course). He will do this two or three times. In 
this way he ean hold his job a while, but finally the “higher- 
ups” decide to change superintendents, and a lot of times it 
is the same old story over again, as they (the “higher-ups”) 
usually look for a man with a long string of references. 
I wouldn’t give a “whoop” for a man with a pocket full 
of reference letters, for they are generally given him 
through courtesy, and not because he is deserving of them 
through his competency. It is safe to bet your “bottom 
dollar” that he has been changing all his life, and can put 
up a line of talk that would make one think he was 
the greatest mill man the country ever. produced. 

I think that one great failing with the superintendents 
and overseers, or a great many of them, there are, of course, 


a lot of exceptions, is that they get perfect too quick and 
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never try to learn anything more. In other words, they 


become conceited and settled in the idea that they are “it, 
that no one ean teach them anything. I think some of 
them listen to other people’s ideas with small contempt, 
and oceasionally pity them a little because the ideas are dif- 
ferent from those of the listener. One thing 
get perfect in and that is the line of looking and talking 
wise. 

If these men would study the nature of the cotton mill 


ot the 
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operatives, the machinery and the difficult processes 
mill, and then try to improve and increase their practica 


and teehnical knowledge, instead of becoming self-co: 
eeited and perfect, more mills would be making money. 


The machinery would last longer. The supply bills would 
be less. The production greater. The quality better. They 
would get fewer kicks from the selling house. All 
things will eventually work out, but in the meantime there 
is a lot of good money being wasted on experiments. 


E. M. H. (South Carolina). 
STANDARD TERMS VS. CUSTOM. 


Epritor Corton : 

In your May issue I note that “Wash” 
himself considerably in regard to standard terms and what 
After reading the article I 


has unburdened 


constitutes standard terms. 
fail to see that any light has been thrown on the subject 


beyond what has already been said. The largest part of the 


article is devoted to a diseussion of “Nasmith’s Students’ 
Cotton Spinning,” a book, by the way, that is well wort! 
reading by anyone directly connected with the manufactur- 
ing end of the business. This criticism shows that the au- 
thor, in getting out a book of 636 pages, made an error. 
Now, candidly, if he did not make but one, and “Wash” 
seems to know and points out only one, I am compelled to 
vive him eredit for doing a pretty good job. 

“Wash” uses this citation as a hit at me for “consulting 
so many books.” If reading books does not make one 
broadminded and teach him something, though there may be 
errors oceasionally, then you have certainly got to give many 
of us credit for living a good while in this world laboring 


under a wrong impression. I have always found books 


beneficial, helpful and improving, and there are quite a 
don’t think you ean read too 


few of the same opinion. | 
many. 

The fact that this error, if it ean be ealled such, wher 
read in conneetion with the whole subject under discussion, 
does occur in the book mentioneé, does not tell “H. E. W.” 


or myself whether either of us is right or not and does not 


in the least aid in making “Wash’s” position reasonable. 
Even in his eriticism “Wash” has not done himself justice, 
for he has gone about his ealeulation in a round about way, 

1 


using too many figures to get his results. There is no need 


of going to the trouble of doing a lot of figuring that is 
hard to see into when a few figures will give the same re- 
sult and make the method clearer. However, this is not 
exactly what I intended to write. 

In selecting the terms I @id, it was only with the sole 
idea of being understood by the majority of readers. | 
used the word “factor” with a certain definite meaning at- 
If the use of the word had been wrong, some- 


before “H. E. W.” 


came out with his eriticism, as the articles had been running 


tached to it. 
thing would have been said about it 


in Corron for over a year and the word had been in print 
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many times. The readers of the articles, and I have reason 
to believe they were many, seemed to understand the use of 
the term, and were not in the dark as to my meaning. How- 
ever, the word “constant” is more generally used by writers, 
is really a better term for the purpose, and I said so. 
Still, and my contention is true, the word “factor” is largely 
used to convey the same meaning as the word “constant,” 
and is so understood by the majority of people that I have 
talked with. 

Now, in using the word “multiplier,” or “multiple,” I 
gave preference to the first word. I did so as it is used 
more largely by those that ought to know, than any other 
word or combination of words that can be mentioned. If 
you want a “reason” for the use of the word “multiplier,” 
it will be foun in the following statement: The square of 
the yarn is always multiplied by a certain number to get 
the twist per inch. This, of course, does not apply where 
we use a table to find the twist per inch or where it is fig- 
ured from the gearing. This certainly seems to me a very 
good reason for calling the number used a “multiplier.” It 
is certainly better, to my way of thinking, than any other 
term that ean be put forward ealling it anything else and 
the use of the term is proof positive of not getting it mis- 
taken for some other. 

Just a word or two for those of us who like to have a lot 
of “reason” behind every term we adopt and do not want to 
adopt or countenance the use of any except those that hap- 
pen to comply with our own particular line of reasoning. 
The following is to show that we can’t say that the use of 
any word or term is wrong simply beeause it has no 
“reason” for its use. 

Take the roving can, for instance: Is there any “rea- 
son” attached to its name? Do we use it for holding rov- 
ing? Ought we not to eall it a “sliver” can? But how 
many of.us would rise up and say that a writer was wrong 
for using the term? The only “reason” I have ever found 
for the use of this and many other words is simply because 
general usage has made it correct. 

But “Wash” has sprung a new one. “However, it will be 
remembered that on the Old Lowell Fly Frames, that the 
twist constant was .0311 factor.” This is certainly a nice 
mouthful to have to handle very often. The “twist con- 
stant” is a “factor,” then naturally the “twist factor” must 
be a constant,” and if a “constant” is a “factor” and a 
“factor” is a “constant,” then, for goodness’ sake, tell me 
where “Wash” has gotten to, except back to my original 
statement; “The words ‘factor’ and ‘constant’ are the 
same, being used to convey the same meaning, and the use 
of either is generally understood.” Why not be sensible and 
let the generally accepted term be used and serve its pur- 
pose, and not be so bent on looking for some “reason ?” 

If we follow the arithmetical line of reasoning that both 
“Wash” anc “H. E. W.” seem inclined to do, and lay ‘so 
much stress on, we could eall all our “constants,” or what- 
ever terms that might suit us best, “quotients.” This may 
sound absurd and, of course, is; but, by following the usage 
as laid down in all arithmeties that I have ever had the 
misfortune and worry of getting acquainted with during my 
experience as a school boy and sinee, it will be correct. In 
getting a “constant” we multiply a certain set of figures 
together for a “dividend,” and a certain other set together 
for a “divisor,” and the result of the final operation of 
division is a “quotient.” Now, why not eall it such? Gen- 
eral usage, coupled with custom, has said not—and that is 


all there is to it. 
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Of course, there is “reason” for the word “constant”— 
and good reason, too—but, as shown, there is also “reason” 
for “quotient.” 

Why was a skewer ever called a “skewer?” Wouldn’t 
“bobbin-stick” or “bobbin-holéer” have been better if we 
want a “reason” for naming it? 

Why do we eall the needle section of a comber cylinder 
a “half-lap ?” 

The slubber is a roving or fly-frame. Why should it be 
ealled a “slubber,” instead of “first” or “breaker” fly frame? 
The word “slubber” conveys no meaning to a person unless 
he already knows what you are talking about and knows 
the meaning attached to the word, whereas, the “first fly 
frame” would have a more definite meaning; in other worés, 
there is a “reason” behind them. 

Why are the fly frames so often called “speeders?” 

When using four processes of fly frames in making fine 
roving for high counts of yarn, why is the last fly frame 
called a “jack?” Is there any particular “reason” for its 
selection, except to give it a name? 

Why is roving called “roving?” Who ever stops to hunt 
for the “reason” for the use of such and many other terms 
in our work, or any other line of work, for that matter? 
I could go on for a page or two giving similar instances, 
but of course it is not necessary. I simply mention a few 
to show that we cannot always look for a “reason” for every 
name or phrase we use with any certainty of finding it, or, 
even after we find it, be sure it will turn out satisfactory. 

In many eases the general usage or custom has adopted 
a term or phrase to convey a certain meaning that carries 
some cirect connecting thought with it, but in many, many 
others, the name that an object goes by, or the term we use 
to convey a certain idea, does not convey any connection 
whatever to our mind, but we cannot say it is necessarily 
wrong because of lack of a “reason” behind it. 

Away back in the dark past some one said that two and 
two made four, and we, all of us, today accept it as a fact, 
but not one of us ean prove it. Why did it happen that 
two and two mace four? Why should it not have been 
five, or any other number? Some of you might say that 
this is foolish, but stop and try to reason out why two and 
two make four, and to save your souls you can’t get any 
further than to say that it is an aecepted fact. 

I think this explains my position in regard to the use of 
terms and what constitutes standard terms, ete., and I don’t 
see that there is any need of my trying further to make 


it any clearer. B. M. P. (North Carolina). 





ANOTHER QUESTION FOR GENERAL 
DISCUSSION. 


Eprror Corton : 

I have been deeply interested in the various discussions 
appearing in your practical discussion department. ‘While 
some of these are not entirely accurate, as, for example, the 
letter of “Y. L. Y.” entitled “Some Spinning Calculations” 
in the June issue, there are others that are very interesting 
and instructive. I may think it worth while a little later to 
take up some of the more distinet errors in “Y. L. Y.’s’ 
letter and reply to same. Such careless remarks as thess 
should not be permitted to pass unquestioned and I am 
sure that other interested readers of this department wil! 
also have something to say in this connection. 

I desire to ask a questien myself at this time and | 
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would like to have as many answers submitted as possible 
with the one proviso that all answers be from actual ex- 
perience and not from book knowledge. The question is, 
which is the most trouble in a cotton mill, the weather, 
the cotton or the eondition of the mill? 


X. Y. Z. A. (Michigan). 


ANSWERS NEW SUBSCRIBER. 


(1) How can I keep the flats of my cards clean? 

You have no doubt in your room burnishing rolls, but they 
are on the rack instead of in use. Take one of these rolls 
and remove the fillet, then rewind the fillet so the coils will 
be at least three inches apart instead of having each coil 
touch one another as before removing. Change the pulley 
on the flat cleaning brush to the driving side of the eard. 
Have the pulley on the roll covered with burnishing fillet 
eoils on the driving side of the ecard also. Set the burnishing 
wire so that the ends will just touch with the foundation. 
Drive this roll in the same direction as the grinding roll 
and drive the flat cleaning brush opposite to its regular di- 
rection. This is done by arranging a band long enough to 
eircle the pulleys on the flat cleaning brush, the pulleys on 
the roll in question and the grooved pulley cast with the 
driven pulley on the ecard. 

If the flats have been charged with stock for a long time 
it may be necessary to change the surface velocity of both 
rolls so as to loosen the matter in the wires. This is done 
by crossing the band at the flat cleaning brush pulley. How- 
ever, to begin with, first cross the band on the pulley of 
the ro'l in question so as to give the surface velocity stated 


above. 





(2) Why are fly frames of some makes weighted lighter 
than others? 

Roll weighting is governed by the number of fibers in 
the cross section of the strand under action of the weighted 
roll. For this reason, it is necessary to weight the slubber 
heavier than the intermediate; the fine frame lighter than 
the intermediate; and the jack still lighter than the fine 
frame. 

I will try and treat on this subject more fully later and 
with the approval of the editor of Corron explain the dif- 
ference between rolls weighted by weights and self weight- 
ing and their advantages. 

(3) How could you set the top rolls on the slubber, 
intermediate, fly frame and ring frame, running the fol- 
lowing hanks and yarn: 1.00 hank on the slubber, 3 hank 
on the intermediate, 7 hank on the fly frame and 40’s yarn 
on the ring frame? I am using 114 ineh stoek and over. 

It all depends on the nature of the stock and not on 
the hank roving. Rapidly revolving rolls require wider 
settings than those having slow speed, and although the 
hank roving does not govern the distance between the rolls 
owing to the nature of the stock, still, it should be under- 
stood that a bulky strand of roving requires wider settings 
than a light one, the draft also should be considered. 

I would personally advise to first try ¥g of an ineh 
longer space than the average length of the staple between 
the first and second rolls on the slubber; 3/32 longer than 
the average length of the staple on the intermediate; and 
1/16 on the fine speeder. Size the roving after setting and 
if the strand proves heavier than the figured draft indicates, 
this will prove that the rolls are too close and causing too 
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much frictional contact between the front top leather and 
bottom steel rolls. 

(4) To find or trace the defects, in yarn or cloth requires 
a goodly grain of experience and ingenuity. The best way 
is to pull out the defective piece of yarn from the body 
of the cloth and untwist the yarn to ascertain whether the 
undesirable matter is in the thread or only over the surface. 
For instance, in ease of double roving if the strands come 
together and pluck a part of the clearer waste this can be 
detected when the yarn is unwound. 

A book could be written on this last question. However, 
I will point out the chief causes of defective cloth. Dull 
licker-ins or the wire on same badly disarranged. The flat 
not set close enough. The doffer set too close to the cylin- 
der. Dirty under steel rolls. Not picking the clearers often 
enough. Allowing brushing down while the machinery is 


Wash (New York). 


in operation. 


AN APPRECIATION. 


Eprtor Corton: 
Under the heading of ,“The Question of Rules and Some 
Other Things,” by “G. F. P.,” you publish a very in- 
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to go down in writing as saying 


teresting letter, and I wish 
that it was the most practical and explicit letter of its kind 


NEW MACHINERY AND TRADE NOTES. 





TESTING YARN. 

The strength of a bridge is only the strength of its 
weakest part. Likewise the weaving value of the yarn used 
in making cloth is limited by the number of threads that 
are below the standard in strength. When we consider the 
enormous investments in cotton mills and machinery equip- 
ment, planned by engineers selected for their recognized 
ability and experience, it is astonishing that so few of these 
mills have a system of accurate testing of yarns before 
weaving. 

The weaving value of yarn is not measured by the aver- 
age strength of a combined number of threads but by the 
regularity of the strength and the weaveability of the indi- 
vidual thread. A proper test must therefore recognize the 
quality of the separate threads. 

It is seldom that we are obliged to look to our neighbors 
across the sea for improvements in textile machinery, but 
this time we must pay our English friends the compliment 
of being years in advance on the subject of testing yarns 
and the machine used for this purpose. As a starting 
point it is important to know just what quality of yarn 
is delivered to the weave room and this can only be shown 
accurately by a test of the individual yarns. 

The Moserop machine is driven by power, either movo 
or belt, as preferred, and taking six bobbins or cops of 
yarn at one time, seizes the ends, winds off a certain length 
and then breaks it through the pull of springs, the break- 
ing strength being registered on a Ciagram paper. [ut a 
few minutes are consumed in the operation of making and 
recording the eighty breaks in each test. With the record 
at hand if the yarn is uneven and evonta's a large unmber 
of weak pleces, the trouble can be iraced anc a remedy 
provided. 
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I ever had the pleasure of reading. I think “G. F. P.” 
could find a berth in some textile school as an instructor 
of a new department on how help should be handled, and 
how to detect bad work and remedy the same, that is, if he 
has not held that position already. I know from experi- 
ence that the hardest battle that an overseer has to fight is 
the handling of help and securing a, fair day’s work from 
them. How to accomplish this has to be learned by actual 
experience of many years duration. If the pupils had a 
man to teach them the art of handling help, a good, prac- 
tical man, who could impress on their minds the importance 
of fitting themselves to take charge of a large number of 
operatives and the best way to do it, the result from an 
efficiency standpoint would make young overseers much 
more valuable men. I am a reader of several textile papers 
and take a great deal of interest in what I read from prac- 
tical mill men. I like the articles and letters in Corron 
very much and wait eagerly for it to come each month 
and hope to see in other issues further comments on the 


letter written by “G. F. P.” 
A Subscriber (Maryland). 


“While affability, to some extent, is a talent, it is also, 
in some cases, genius—the one can be cultivated, but the 
other, if not natural, can be acquired only by great ef- 


fort.” F 


Hundreds of these machines have been sold in Great 
Britain and on the continent. 

The Draper Co. are the sole agents for the Moscrop 
yarn testing machine for the United States. They wili 
be glad to test samples of yarn for their customers if de- 
sired. To make a satisfactory test they should have at 
least six bobbins of yarn of a given number. Samples 
should be between 15’s and 90’s. 





THE “FATHER” OF STEEL PULLEYS. 


When we enter a power plapt or factory and see 
on all sides of us steel pulleys, we are prone to forget that 
a comparatively short while ago there was no such thing as 
a pulley made of steel. For though it seems inconceivable, 
it is nevertheless true that men used belt pulleys for more 
than a century without once employing, in their manufac- 
ture, steel—a substance, which on account of its lightness, 
strength and durability is the logical pulley material. It 
remained for Thomas Corseaden to make pulleys exclusive- 
ly of steel. About 1895 he exhibited a model of what shortly 
was to become famous as the “American” steel split pulley. 

The “American” pulley was built on lines of correct 
eonstruetion, of sound mechanical principles, scientifically 
and yet simply applied. The smooth surface of the face, 
provided with a grooved air escape, produced a superior 
belt grip. The lightness of these pulleys saved power; their 
tight grip on the shaft obviated the eutting of keyways or 
the use of set screws. The “American,” which was a split 
pulley was so easy to apply that it was weleomed by all 
who tried it. There was no need to spend hours in shaft 
stripping while possibly the whole plant was lying idle. 

Today the American Pulley Company operates the 
largest pulley plant in the world—a lasting monument to 
the genius of Thomas Corseaden, the “father of steel pul- 
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No, 2 Grain Elevator, 
Montreal, Canada 


J.S. Metealf Co.. 
Montreal, 
Construction En 
gineers 












Campbell & Gilday, 
Montreal, Roofers 








On the World’s Largest | Speciai wote 
Concrete Grain Elevator | & ss. 





ing in plans 

wording of The Barrett 
; ° . Specification, in order to 

As we have frequently pointed out, most of the large commercial build- et ypotidigad aie tony 


ings of the day are covered with a Barrett Specification type of roof. standing. 
For example, here is the great new grain elevator at Montreal. It is If any abbreviated form 


is desired, however, the 


said to be the largest in the world, with a capacity of 2,600,000 | following is suggested. 


bushels. It carries a Barrett Specification Roof 55,000 square feet in area. ROOFING — Shall he 
The engineers chose this type of roof because it is the lowest-priced and most a Barrett Specification 
reliable roofing known. Roof laid as directed in 
Barrett Specification Roofs require no repairs or attention of any kind, they in- printed Specification, 


revised August 15th, 
1911, using the mate- 
rials specified and sub- 
ject to the inspection re- 


variably last twenty years or more, and are fire-retardant. 
Architects, engineers and owners of permanent buildings of all kinds should have a 
copy of the Barrett Specification on file. 





A request will bring it by return mail. cGuirement. 
~ a] Y “ ‘ 
BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY » 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Kansas City Cleveland 
Cineinnati Minneapolis Pittsburgh Seattle Birmingham, Ala \\ 
THE PATERSON MFG. CO., Ltd.:—Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax. N.S. Sydney, N.S. \\ 
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leys”, and the man who established a standard of pulley 
efficiency, calling the product of his inventive skill “The 
American.” More than two million of these pulleys are in 
use at the present time. 

The American Pulley Company has moved its New York 
branch from 203 Lafayette Street into more commodious 
quarters at the corner of Grand and Greene streets. At 
the new address is carried a complete stock of “American” 
belt pulleys. Orders will be received for reels, spools, 


beams, sash pulleys and pressed steel shapes. 


THE COWAN TRUCKING SYSTEM. 


There is a great deal of activity among the manufae- 
turers of all lines in an endeavor to bring their plants 
up to the highest standard of efficiency. There is no doubt 
but what many efficiency machines put on the market ecst 
more to install than is warranted in the actual savings 
which they can effect, and this facet has prejudiced many 
managers against the word “Efficiency” to such an exteut 
that they will not install any proposition connected with 
the word. 

But it is generally coneeded, on the other hand, that the 
manager who does not take steps forward and look into 
the new processes and methods of eutting down produe- 
tion eosts will sooner or later find himself far in the rear 
of the procession. 

Among the many labor and time saving machines whieh 
have been brought upon the market in recent years there 
stands out very prominently the Cowan trucking system, 
for the reason that this system has already heen installed 
in the factories of over fifteen hundred progressive manu- 
facturers in almost all lines of business. The methods by 
which trueking has been carried on within a factory have 
not been greatly improved for many years until the advent 
of the multiple platform system. Side by side with up-to- 
date and expensive machinery the manufac- 
turers have been using obsolete and time worn 
systems of moving material, for the reason 
probably that faetory trucking has always been 
considered in most plants as “one of those lit- 
tle things that is everybody’s business” and 
consequently no one has ever taken the trouble 
to ascertain if the trucking within the factory 
was being done in the most economical way pos 
sible. 

Today, however, the economies effected by 
the multiple platform system are a demonstrated 
fact—vast economies have been effected and 
proof in abundauece has been gathered that the 
eost of the installation of the platform system 
will be paid for in net savings during the first 
three months it is in use. The Cowan trucking 
system is not only reasonable to install, costing 
about one-fifth of what the old-style four wheel 
trucks would cost, but it also does the work on 
an average of about 50 per cent of the old truck- 
ing costs. In operation the raw stock or goods 
in the process of finishing are placed upon inexpensive 
wooden platforms which have a clearance above the floor 
of 6 inches, and which cost about 75 cents each, and then 
when the goods are to be moved it is only necessary 
to slip the “Cowan Transveyor” under the platform, press 


COTTON 


down the handle which raises the wooden platform 1% 
inches from the floor and locks it automatically in place— 
it is then ready to haul to any part of the mill, where, on 
reaching its destination to be unloaded, it is simply neces- 
sary to step upon a foot pedal and allow the handle to 
come slowly to a vertical. position, re’easing the heaviest 
loads without shock or jar. 

There is saved each time this operation is performed 
the labor and time necessary to pile the raw stock or goods 





STACK OF EuprTy PLATFORMS AND THE CowAN TRANS- 
VEYOR. 
in the process‘ of finishing upon the four wheel platform 
trueks, and also the time and labor necessary to unpile 
the raw stock or goods in process of finishing from the 
platform truck upon the floor when the destination is 
reached. The actual time of hauling the goods wou'd, 
of course, be about the same, but it is generally conceded 
that in the average mill four-fifths of the time consumed 
in trucking is spent in the loading and unloading—there- 
fore by operating with the Cowan system and saving all 
the loading and unloading expense it is possible to save 


$1.60 on each $2.00 expended for trucking costs. 


In the dyeing, drying, bleaching and finishing of cotton 





Tue Cowan TRUCKING SYSTEM IN THE PaciFic MILLS. 


goods the “Cowan Transveyor” used in connection with 
multiple p!atforms has already been found by several 
concerns to effect a great saving. Further attention is 
ealled to the fact that at the dyeing machines and calen- 
ders the goods can be brought to one side of the machine 
on a platform and after being worked can be taken out of 
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Some of these imitations look like aay i that is merely on the surface. The 


roofing buyer cannot see what is underneath, or he would not be fooled in buying goods on their 
appeara.:ce only. 


As a house built on a poor foundation cannot last, neither can a roofing founded on puor 
material give the service expected of it. 


Take None but the Genuine 


RU-BER-OID 


Accent on the “RU” and always spelled 
with one “B” 


Unless the RU-BER-O|D Man is shown on|the outside 
wrapper,’ the roofing is not the genuine RU-s8ER-OlD 


K A-LOR -O| 
(Colored Ruberoid) 
RQ N G 


RED---BROWN---GREEN 
The permanently colored prepared roofing 
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The ideal roofing for Bungalows, Cottages—in fact suitable 
for any building where artistic effect is desired. 


The Standard Paint Company, 


100 Williams Street, NEW YORK 
BOSTON, CHICAGO, DENVER. 
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the machine onto an empty platform. The saving involved 
here is that the manufacturer is tying up two inexpensive 
wooden platforms worth about 75 cents each, where other- 
wise he would be tying up two expensive four wheel trucks 
which would cost at least $10.00 each. Of course, if the 
trucks were not placed on each side of the machine it 
would be necessary to pile and unpile and if this latter 
method is used the economy effected by the Cowan system 
is even greater than in the first case—but looked at from 
any angle this new system of mill trucking can effect a 
vast saving. 

There should be equal opportunities in mills at the 
eards, pickers, spoolers and looms, in the application of 
the system depending upon the layout of the mill and it 
has been found that each factory superintendent or manager 
ean adopt the size of transveyor and the size of platform 
best suited to his plant. The Cowan Truck Company make 
the transveyor in three different styles and six different 
sizes. The transveyors are built to fit the requirements; it 
is not necessary to change the mill to fit the system. 

In addition to the economies effected in the actual pro- 
eess of manufacture and finishing there are equally large 
economies to be effected in the storage room; floor space is 
valuable in any plant and with the Cowan trucking sys- 
tem floor space can be increased on an average of about 
30 per cent. This is possible because of the ability to 
“get in behind” meaning by this that in the store room goods 
ean be piled four rows deep, then an aisle, four more rows 
and then another ais'e and so on across the room. To get 
at the goods in the middle pile it is only necessary to slip 
the Cowan Transveyor under the outside pile, pull it out 
into the aisle and go back and get the goods which are 
wanted in the second row. This consumes but a few mo- 
ments and the saving in floor space offsets many times 
the amount of time consumed. 

The Cowan Company appreciate that systems do not 
grow like garden plants—they have to be worked out, 
and with this idea in mind they have twenty-one expert men 
who are pleased to go into any mill and look over the 
working conditions, and after giving the same due study 
make a report advising the best system of transportation to 
install. This much costs the manufacturer nothing, as the 
Cowan Truck CoMPANY are pleased to install their ma- 
chine on trial so confident are they of the successful op- 
eration of the system. The main office and factory is lo- 
cated at Holyoke, Mass. 





IN THE GOOD OLD SUMMER TIME. 


Whew! Some hot! A nice little electric fan on the 
eorner of your desk will give you a fine ocean breeze while 
you work. The Fivetrry Evecrric Co., of Laneaster, Pa., 
make them in all styles and will ship an 8-inech fan by parcel 
post if you wish. Special prices for the balance of the 
season. Mention Corron. 


The New York Revotvine Porraste Evevator Co., 
344-352 Garfield Ave., Jersey City, N. J., are sending ont 
a unique mailing eard containing a movable demonstrating 
device to illustrate the convenience of the Revolvator for 
warehouse purposes. Send them a postal, mentioning 
Corton, and ask for Bulletin 23. 
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RETIREMENT OF D. J. DANKER. 

The firm of Danker & Marston, the well-known dealers 
in sizing, bleaching and finishing specialties, Boston, Mass., 
has been dissolved by mutual consent, Daniel J. Danker 
retiring and the business being conducted under the name 
of and by John P. Marston. 

This step is one that Mr. Danker has had under con- 
sideration for some time. He will enjoy the summer va- 
cation at his cottage at West Chop, Martha’s Vineyard, and 
later will enter the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
taking a special course in chemical engineering. 

Messrs. Danker & Marston terminate their partnership 
of over ten years with the same cordial spirit that has 
marked their business relations, and their large number of 
customers can feel assured that their interests will be as 
earefully conserved in the future as they have been here 
tofore. Mr. Marston has a capable corps of assitants, but 
will give the same careful personal attention to the needs 
of his trade that he and his partner have always given in 
the past. Mr. Danker’s retirement involves no other change 
in the business, the same specialties and accounts being han- 
dled by Mr. Marston as were formerly controlled by Dapker 
& Marston. 


Joseph H. Shinn, Jr., for the past ten years the head 
of the cotton carding, spinning, knitting and silk manu- 
facturing departments of the Philadelphia Textile School, 
has severed his connection with that institution to become 
manager of the Notaseme Hosiery Co., of Philadelphia. 
During his ten years of service at the school, the three 
branehes under his charge advanced considerably, especial- 
ly the silk and knitting departments. The many friends 
of Mr. Shinn, both in and out of the trade, will wish fe: 
him the same great success in the future that he has attained 


in the past. 


Graduates of the Textile Department at the A. & M. 
College, West Raleigh, N. C., have been appointed to the 
following positions during the past year. W. S. Dean, 
assistant cotton technologist, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. L. R. Gilbert, superintendent, Cara- 
leigh Cotton Mills, Raleigh, N. C. J. S. Stroud, superin- 
tendent, Lauderdale Mills, Meridian, Miss. G. G. Simpson, 
assistant secretary, Great Falls Mfg. Co., Rockingham, N. 
C. W. M. Millner, assistant superintendent, Holt-Granite 
Mills, Haw River, N. C. M. Hendrick, overseer spinning, 
Cliffside Mills, Cliffside, N. C. G. G. Allen, overseer eard- 
ing, Gibsin Mfg. Co., Coneord, N. C. J. C. Cosby, designer, 
Brogon Mills, Anderson, 8. C. C. J. Hall, eost accountant, 
New York Mills, New York. 

THe Bayer Company, Inc., 117 Hudson street, New 
York, are sending to the trade the following color cards: 
Katigen Indigo C L 5 G extra econe.; katigen black brown 
G N extra cone.; katigen deep blue B H extra eone.; diazo 
brilliant searlet R G; gallo fast green S K powder; and 
chrome fast vellow R. D. powder. 





Florida is the leading state of the Union in the produe- 
tion of phoshate rock, according to the United States 
Geological Survey. In 1911 the phosphate product was 
valued at $9,473,638, compared with $8,647,774 in 1910. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


All Books Reviewed Under This Heading May 
Be Procured From COTTON at the 
Published Price. 





THe Buivue Book Textite Direcrory, 26th annual edi- 
tion, published by the Davison Pusiisnine Co., 407 Broad- 
way, New York. Price delivered: Office Edition $4.00; 
Pocket Edition, $3.00; Salesmen’s Edition, $3.00. 

This twenty-sixth edition, just issued, shows some 479 
new mills and firms added to the work this year, of which 
a separate list is given. 

The office edition contains over 1050 pages, and the 
pocket edition a trifle less, the office edition being printed 
on coated paper with a large page, while the pocket edi- 
tion is printed on very light paper with smaller pages and 
flexible covers, to make the volume as light as possible for 
those wishing to use it on the road. 

The Salesmen’s edition contains 384 pages, size 334 by 
5%, this volume being issued specially for the traveler 
visiting the textile mills, weighs only five ounces. 

The textile maps have been revised to date, these show- 
ing all towns at which textile mills, dye, print or bleach 
works are located. 

The Blue Book contains accurate, full and revised re- 
ports of all Textile Manufacturers in the United States and 
Canada, including in the office edition a Classified Directory 
of the Cotton and Woolen Mills and a Directory of Textile 
Mill Supplies, covering the Machinery, Chemical and Dye- 
Stuff Manufacturers, with Commission Merchants, Yarn 
Dealers, Cotton, Wool, Waste and Hair Dealers, ete., and 
these with thumb indexes for quick reference and its many 
pages of specially engraved maps, make it a trade work of 


the highest order. 





A ranch man, W. E. Green, of Tulare, Calif., has a 
Crocker-Wheeler, Form Q, induction motor, which he pur- 
chased to use in driving a pump for irrigation purposes. 

One night the power went off and the no voltage release 
disconnected the motor, stopping the action of the pump. 
The water during the night backed up from the irrigation 
ditch into the pit where the motor and pump were installed 
until the set was submerged in four feet of water. 

In the morning the ranch man, who had not noticed that 
the motor was flooded, turned on the current and started 
the set, which ran from ten to fifteen minutes under water. 
When he discovered to his surprise that the motor was sub- 
merged the machine was taken out, dried in an oven and im- 
mediately put into service again. It has been continuously 
running without repair or extra attention ever since. 





Bertin ANtLINE Works, 215 Water street, New York 
City, are sending to the trade color cards describing their 
milling yellow 3 G; milling orange G: and cloth red G L 
and GFL. Copies of these cards may be secured on appli- 
cation. 


Did you ever see a copy of the Cord Age? It’s a little 
magazine devoted to more rope. Your name on a postal 
addressed to Cord Age, Cor. Noble and West streets, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., will grant you this pleasure, and it’s worth the 


trouble. 
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Roof Fires Must Stop! 


SAFETY ENGINEERING reports five recent 
fires, aggregating a loss of $150,000, due to 
sparks on wood-shingle roofs! Each one of 
these fires could have been prevented with 


CORTRIGHT 
METAL SHINGLES 


‘The Permanent Roofing’’ 

These shingles are made in four styles and 
are adaptable to opera‘ives’ cottages as well as 
more elaborate dwellings Fireproof, storm 
proof, wearproof 














Cortright Metal Shingles last 
as long as the building and 
never need repairs. 

Take a minute right now to 
send a posteard for our free 
book, “Concerning That Roof.” 


Cortright Metal Roofing Co. 


Philadelphia Chicago 







How do you handle the rolls of cloth at your calenders 
and yarding machines? On a home made truck! Did you 
ever see a strongly built, well proportioned truck designed 
especially for this work? Such a truck is shown in many 
varieties by THe GrorGe P. CLarK Co., Windsor Locks, 
Conn., in their new Bulletin K. Also stock trucks, dumping 
trucks, platform trucks and numerous other kinds for 
various uses. Send for a copy. It’s free, only mention 
COTTON. 


Back in 1900 the JosepH Dixon Crucisie Co., of Jer- 
sey City, N. J., installed an electric plant for generating 
power and light for the pencil department. After having 
more or less trouble with the carbon brushes they decided 
to experiment a little in the brush making line and the re- 
sult is known as Dixon’s graphite brushes. They have re- 
cently issued a little booklet on these brushes that will be 
sent for the asking. A postal will do. 


CASSELLA CoLor Company, 182 Front street, New York 
City, are sending to the trade color cards deseribing diamine 
aldehvde black F G and F B cone., and tiamine fast black 
V extra cone. 





Tue Eureka Fire Hose Mre. Co., with main offices in 
New York City, has appointed W. S. Harley to be their 
agent in the states of Montana, Oregon, Idaho and Wash- 
ington, with offices in the Paulsen Building, Spokane, Wash- 
ington, for the Fire Department Hose manufactured by 


them. 
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VALUABLE VACATION INFORMATION. 


Vacation time usually suggests to the readers of this 
journal thoughts of New England, and the “hub” of New 
Knglané is Boston, where any trip to any point in that vast 
recreation country always starts. There arises the question, 
“What hotel shall I stop at when passing through Boston ?” 

The Comonwealth Hotel, on Beaeon Hill, answers this 
question in a thorough and delightful way. It is situated 
on one of the highest points in the eapital of the old “Bay 
State;” in faet, one can actually see Boston Light, nine 
miles distant from its upper floors. It is, therefore, always 
cool and comfortable, away trom the noise of the city, and 
vet within easy walking distance of every point of interest. 
lt is a delightful place for ladies to stop, unaccompanied 
by gentlemen, being a temperance hotel ané under the man- 
agement of Storer F. Crafts, one of the country’s best 
known and most suecessful hotel managers. 

[It might be added that it is located opposite Boston’s 
historic and beautiful State House. Rates are reasonable, 
running from $1.00 per day up. Write for a handsomely 
illustrated booklet. 


In preparing their soluble softening oil THE ARABOL 
Mre. Co., 100 William St., New York City, have sueceeded 
in manufaeturing a compound of absolute uniformity all the 
year round. It will stand heat and will not sour in the hot- 
test season. Those who use it prefer it to tallow and other 
oils and greases because it is more efficient and easier to 
handle. Being neutral it is most suitable for close-woven 
and strong goods. It gives a smooth finish to the warps 
while the threads divide well in the lease rods and the eylin- 


der of the slasher remains perfectly clean. 





MILL NEWS 


Notices of mill projects, additions or lmprove- 
ments are solicited for this department 





ARKANSAS, 
HELENA. The plant for the St. Francis Cotton Mills is near- 
n operation This company 


ing completion and it will soon be 
is to manufacture osnaburgs and sheetings 


CALIFORNIA. 

SAN BERNARDINO. Plans are being made for the erection 
of a cotton mill just south of this city. The site is 350 by 1,320 
feet, close to the Pacific Electric line and but a short distance 
from the Southern Pacific. The mill will be patterned after a 
large mill in Atlanta, and will have five buildings: a main build 
ing 118 by 525 feet; bleaching room, 75 by 280 feet; dyeing room, 
90 by 40 feet. California, Arizona and Texas cotton will be used 
for operating the mill 

GEORGIA, 

ATLANTA. The Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills are to install 
equipment and electric drives which is to include a transformer 
and eight mo.ors ranging from 5 horse power to 150 horse power 

SARGENT. The Wahoo Mfg. Co. has placed a contact with 
the Mason Machine Works for % cards, | drawing frame, spin- 
ning frames and 1 spooler 

HARTWELL. The Hartwell Mills, it is reported, expect to 
double the capacity of their plant, although no definite time for 
effecting this eniargement has been set. 

WBPST POINT. The Lang Mfg. Co. has been reorganized 
as the Lang Cotton Mills .A. C. Smith is president of the new 
company, and Joe Herzfeld is secretary and treasurer. 

LAGRANGE, The Dixie Cotton Mills are proceediag with 
their previousiy announced plan for the enlarging and resuming 
the manufacture of cotton cloth. This plan provides for an erec 
tion of an addition 190 feet by 109 feet and the installation of new 
machinery. Park A. Dallis, of Atlanta, Ga., is the architect in 


charge. 


VALDOSTA. The first meeting of the creditors of the Atlantie 
& Gulf Mills was held at Valdosta before the referee in bank- 
ruptcy recently. A trustee was appointed to sell the property to 
pay off the debts. It is said the trouble in ‘his mill was due to a 
lack of cooperation among the officers and owners of the mill 
The mill was placed in the hands of the receiver last May. 

SOCIAL CIRCLE. The sale of the Social Circle Cotton Mill, 
which was advertised to take place July 1st, has been postponed 
because no one qualified to bid by putting up the necessary de 
posit demanded. It will probably again be put upon the market 
in three or four months 

MARYLAND. 

CUMBERLAND. The Merchants and Manufacturers’ Associa 
tion plan securing a large knitting mill for this place which man 
ufacturers propose to establish in Maryland. 

MISSISSIPPI. — 

COLUMBUS. The Tombigbee Cotton Mills will add 60 auto- 

matic looms and make improvements. 
MISSOURI. 

ST. LOUIS. The Amazon Rubber Co. have almost completed 
their three-story building and will expend $60,000 to $75,000 for 
building and machinery for the manufacture of rubberized cloth 
for waterproof clothing. The company was recently incorporated 
with a ecapitai stock of $100,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA, 

BREWERSVILLE. The Brewersville Cotton Mills Co. is 
painting the 150 houses occupied by the operatives and expects to 
equip them witao electric lights 

DURHAM. William J. Berry has organized a new hosiery 
mill here. The plant is at Pettigrew street and Alston Avenue, 
and the product is 176 needle half hose to be sold in the gray 
Mr. Berry has vurchased in an initial equipment of 20 knitting 
machines, 3 loopers and 4 ribbers. 

LAWNDALE. Tne Cleveland Mill & Power Co. has plans and 
specifications tor a further addition to its facilities, to which 
it recently completed an addition for twisting and ball winding. 
This company’s latest enlargement will be equipped for dyeing. 
The new building will be two stories high and of brick con 
struction, 185 feet long by 75 feet wide. The product of this com- 
pany comprises carpet warps, twines, wicks and other similar 
cotton goods. 

DURHAM. The Durham Cotton Mfg. Co. are adding 1400 
spindles. 

LEXINGTON. The Erlanger Cotton Mill is rapidly taking on 
the form of a cotton manufacturing establishment. There has 
been a big force grading the street out to the Salem road. An- 
other force is digging for the reservoir. Still another has been at 
work on the warehouses and then there is the large number that 
is engaged in building the mill proper. 

TAYLORSVILLE. The Watts Manufacturing Company _in- 
tends to purchase and install 6,000 additional new spindles in 
order to provide for a large daily increase in its production of 
cotton yarns. It will invest approximately $150,000 for the new 
equipment and has already awarded contract for 2,000 spindles. 
Another 2.0000 spindles have been ordered on a conditional con- 
tract and’ the remaining 2,000 will later be arranged fer. In 
connection with these installations the company will also add 
some cone winders 

OKLAHOMA. 

SAND SERINGS. The local commercial club are negotiating 
with manufacturers relative to the establishment of a cotton fac 
tory at this place. It is expected that these negotiat’ons will 
prove successful. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

TROUGH. The Pacolet Mills have recently completed the in 

stallation of nearly 7,000 additional spindles 
TENNESSEE. 

MEMPHIS. The Memphis Cot‘on Mfg. Co. expect to have re 
inforced concrete buildings constructed of a _ size sufficient for 
machinery tv bleach and prepare absorbent cotton. The daily 
capacity of tnis plant is expected to be about 2,000 Ibs. and i* 
will probably cost in the neighborhood of $75,000. 

TEXAS, 

DALLAS. The Dallas Waste and Bagging Mills, recently re 
ported as incorporated with a capital stock of $300,000, have or 
ganized with the following officers. M. H. Thomas, president; 
Cc. H. Thomas, vice president; F. D. Thomas, secretary and 
treasurer. They have purchased buildings for their plant and 
will install machinery for a daily output of one carload of bag- 
ging. 

WISCONSIN. 

BEAVER DAM. The Paramount Metal Form Drying Co., 
located at Beaver Dam, Wis., have increased ‘heir capital stock 
from $10,000.06 to $20,000.00, and secured much larger space for 
the rapidly focreasing business of their metal drying forms for 
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wires are in use. 


SCOTCH SIZE OR KLEISTER 


This is an old preparation, well known to the majority of Cotton Manu- 
facturers, on account of the general satisfaction it has always given. A 
binder for both fine and coarse counts as it combines readily with any 
starches, lays the surface fibre and holds the size well on the yarn. Man- 
ufacturers of exports and denims find it specially valuable, as it reduces 
shedding and loom waste to a minimum. Specially valuable where drop 
Scotch Size should be used in combination with Amid 
Tallow or Arabol Soluble Softening Oil. 


ARABOL MFG. CO. 


100 William Street 


NEW YORK 


SOUTHERN SALES AGENT 


CAMERON MacRAE 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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STEEL HEDDLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


2110-18 W. Allegheny Ave. 


FLAT STEEL HEDDLE 
DUPLEX HEDDLE 
* DROP WIRE 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


The “Ideal”? Iron End Frame 


(PATENTED) 


The strongest and most practical Frame in the market 





SPACED HEDDLE 
DUCK HEDDLE 
CAST AND SOFT STEEL REED WIRE 





DROP HEDDLE 
DOUP HEDDLE 


Send for Samples, we will send you a liberal supply 
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Air Compressors. 
Allis-Chalmers Co. 
Bailey-Lebby Co. 
General Electric Co. 


Alr Coolers. 
Power Specialty Co. 


Air Moistening Systems. 
American Moistening Co 


Aniline Colors. 
Bayer Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Cassella Color Co. 
Farbwerke-Holchst Co. 
Geisenheimer & Co. 
Klipstein & Co., A. 
Sykes & Co., Walter F. 


Anti-Chlorine. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 


Architects and Engineers. 
Cameron Septic Tank Co. 
Hill, Jr., N. Jd. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Spiker, Wm. C. 

Sirrine, J. E. 
Weller, Francis R. 


Asbestos Mateuials. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 


Auditors and Accountants. 
American Audit Co. 


Bale Band Buckles. 
Acme Steel Goods Co. 
Cary Mfg. Co. 


Bale Rope. 
American Mfg. Co. 


Bale Ties. 
Acme Steel Gods Co. 
Cary Mfg. Co. 
Baling Papers— 


Baling Presses. 
Bocmer & Boschert Press Co. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W 
Logemann Bros. Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Mechy. Co. 


Baling Machines. 
Trompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 
Draper Co. 
Logemann Bros. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


ee Machinery and Band- 
ings. 
Cary ae” Co. 
Draper Co. 


Baskets. 
Morris & Co. 


Beaming Machines. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 
Entwhistle & Co., T. C. 


Belting. 
American Supply Co. 
Bailey-Lebby Co. 
Cotton States Belt. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
a 3% Williams” & Sons. 


Belt Dressing. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. 


Belt Lacers. 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 
Bleacheries & Finishing Plants. 
Glenlyon Dye Works. 








& Sup. Co. 


| Bleaching Kiers. 


westerzertt & Sons Co., 
Philadelphia Drying Machy. 


Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co., The 


Bleaching Machinery. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., 
mB. W. 


oh eae Drying Machy. 


Teer Finishing Machinery 
0 ‘he 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Bleaching Materials. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 
Solvey Process Co., The 


Bloweis. 
Leiman Bros. 
New York Blower Co. 


Bobbins. 
Draper Co. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


Boards—Form. 
Bull, Wm. C. 


Boilers. 
Lombard Iron Works & Sup- 


ply Co. 
Schofield’s Sons Co., J. 8. 

Toomey, Frank 

Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 
Boiler Compound. 

Seydel Mfg. Co. 

Seaife & Sons Co., Wm. B. 


Boiler Systems. 
Morehead Mfg. Co. 


Boller Tube Cleaners. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 


Box Strapping. 
Acme Steel Goods Co. 
Cary Mfg. Co. 


Brick. 
Harbinson Walker Refractories 


Co. 


Buiushes. 
M. Cocker & Co. 
Felton Co., D. D. 
Felton & Son Co., 8. A. 
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Howard & Bullough. 
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Whitin Machine Wks. 
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Howard Clock Co., E. 
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Wildman Mfg. Co. 
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Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co., The 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 
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Clinchfield Fuel Co. 
Colors. 

Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 

Bayer Co. 


Cassella Color Co. 
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Klipstein & Co., A. | 
Sykes & Co., Walter F. 


Combers. 
Hetherington & Sons, John 


Cordage-Cotton. 
Schermerhorn Bros. Co. 
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Baldwin & Leslie. 
Barrell Co., Wm. L. 
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Fawcett, Hughes. } 
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International Cotton Mill Corp. 
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Turner Co., J. Spencer. | 
Weimar Bros. | 
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Foster Engineering Co 


Conveying Machinery. 
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Phila. Neyiag Machy. Co. 
Phila. Textile Mchy. Co. 
Schnitzler, Chas. A 
Cordage. 


American Mfg. Co. 
Schermerhorn Bros. Co 


Cordage Machinery. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co., The 


Cotton Dealeis and Brokers. 
Beer, H. & 
Henderson & Co., Chas. F. 
Tolar & Hart. 


Cotton Mill Machinery and 
Equipment. 
Bailey-Lebby Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 
Draper Co. 
Foster Mch. Co. 
Howard & Bullough, Americas 
Machine Co., Ltd. 
Mason Machine Works. 
Mayes, J. H. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Phila. Textile Mchy. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Taylor, James. 
Toomey, Frank. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 


Co., The 
Wm. V. Threlfall 


, Whitin Machine Wks. 
— Mach. & Press 
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Cotton Softeners. 
—— Soap & Washolixe 


Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Bosson & ne. 

Modoc Co., The 

Penna. Oil, Soap & Chem. Co 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 

Zurn Co.. The O. F. 


Cotton Waste Machinery. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco Lowell Shops. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Schoffield Co., Wm. 


Crayon, 
Standard Crayon. 


Dobby Chains. ' 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 


Drawing Frames 
Howard & Bullough. 
Mason Machine orks. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works 





Willis & Co.. Grinnell. 
Woodward, Baldwin & Co 


Consulting Chemists. | 
J. Merritt Matthews. | 


Drawing Kells—Metallic. 
Metaltic Drawing Roll Ce 


Drill, 
Schermerhern Bres. Ce. 
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SAINT LOUIS 






OMAHA 


COTTON DUCK 
COTTON CORDAGE 





COTTON 


Emmons Loom Harness Co. 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness 
and Reeds in America. 


Loom Harness and Reeds 


COTTON HARNESS for all kinds of plain and Fancy 
Weaves in Cotton and Silk Goods. 
MAIL HARNESS for Cotton Duck, Worsted, Silk and 


COMMISSION 





KANSAS CITY 


SHEETING 
TWINES 


ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 


Woolen Goods. 
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SELVEDGE HARNESS, any depth up to 25 inches, for 


Weaving Tape Selvedges. 


REEDS for Cotton, Woolen, Silk and Duck. 
Slasher and Striking Combs, Warper and Leice Reni Beam- 
er and Dresser soemn, einning Syen, Jacquard Heddles. 


LAWRENCE, - 


CLEVELAND 


DRILL 


SCHERMERHORN BROS. CO. 


No. 5 North La Salle Street, Chicago 


DENVER 


GRAIN BAGS 
COTTON YARNS 


- MASS. 














SEATTLE 
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ing Machinery. 
utterworth & Sons Lo., 


H. W. 
Philadelphia Drying Machy. 
Philadelphia Textile Py 


Sargent’s Sons Corp, 

Textile Finishing nS. 
Co., The 

Duck. 

Barrell Co., Wm. L. 

International Cotton Mills. 
Corporation. 

gy |. Bros. Co. 
Spencer Turner. 


a Baskets. 

Morris & Co. 
Dust Collectors. 

Phila. Drying Machy. Co 
Dyers and Bleachers. 

Glenlyon Dye Works. | 
Dyeing, Bleaching and Fnishing 
Machinery. 

Butterworth & Sons, H. W. 

Lorimer’s Sons Co., W. H. 

Phila. Drying Machy. Co. 

Phila. Textile Machy. Co. 

Psarski le es Machine Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery 


‘o., The 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Dye Sticks. 
hila. Drying Machy. Co. 

Dyestuffs. 

Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 

American Dyewood Co. 

Badische Co. 

Bayer Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Casella Color Co. 

—— Smelting & Aluminum 


Farbwerke-Hoechst Co. 
Geisenheimer & 4 
Klipstein & Co., A 
Sykes & Co., Walter F. 
Dynamos and Motes. 
Allis-Chalmers Co. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
Fidelity Elec. Co. 
Genera! Electrie Co. 
WE nanos Electric & Mfg. 
0. 





Edging Machines. 
Fidelity Electric Co. 
Geo. W. Lindley. 

Electric Fans. 
Fidelity Electric Co. 


Electrical Machinery and Sup- 


plies. 
Allis-Chalmers Co. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
Fidelity Electric Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Stuart-Howland Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co. 
Walsh & Weidner Boller Co. 
Elevators. 
Otis Elevator Co. 


Engineers, Consulting. 
Cameron Septic Tank Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Sirrine, J. E. 

Spiker, Wm. C. 
eller, Frances R. 


Engines. 
Lombard Iron Works & Sup. 


Co. 
Morris Mch. Works. 
Schofield’ 2 Ly Co., J. 8. 


Toomey nk. 
Walsh & Weiduer Boller Co. 


Engravers. 
Southern Engraving Co. 
Extractors—Hydro. 
American Tool & Mch. Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Fans—Power. 
General Electric Co. 
Howard & Morse. 
New York Blower Co. 
Phila. Drying Machy. Co. 
Phila. Textile Machy. Co. 
‘ere Electric & Mfg. 


Fans—Exhaust. 
Clark Co., The Geo. P. 
Howard & Morse. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co 
Phila. Textile Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Feed Water Heater Purifiers. 
Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B. 


Filters. 
Hungerforth & Terry. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B. 
Electrical Machinery and Sup- 
plies. 
Allis-Chalmers Co. 
Crocker-Wheeler Uo. 
General Electric Co. 
Stuart-Howland Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 


Co. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler “o. 


Elevators. 
Otis Elevator Co. 

Fire Extinguishers. 
Eureka Fire Hose Co. 


Fire Hose. 
Bailey-Lebby Co. 
Eureka Fire Hose Mfg. Co. 
Fluted Rolls. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Schofield & Co., m. 
Flyers. 
Dunn Flyer Co. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Thurston & Sons, A. G. 


Frames, 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


Fuel. 
Clinchfield Fuel Co. 


Gaskets. 
Power Specialty Co. 


Gauge Cocks. 
Foster Engineering Co. 
Powell Co., Wm 
Gear Cutting Machines 
Whiton Mch. Co., The D. E. 
Grain Bags. 
Schermerhorn Bros. Co. 
Harness—Loom. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 
American Seosty, Ge 
Emmons Leom Harness Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
a oo Ventilating Ap- 


Phila Dryin Machinery Co. 
Phila. Textile Machinery Co. 


Heddles. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 
Draper Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Whitaker Reed (Co. 


Heddle Frames. 
Crompton & Knowles Loo:: 
Works. 
Humidifying Appaiatus. 
American Moistening Co. 
Hydro Extractors. 
American Laundry Mechy. Co. 
American Tool & Mach. Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works, 


Investment Securities. 
American Bond & Mortgage Co. 


Jacquaids. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 


Works. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 
Kiers. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 


Knit Goods Washers. 
Phila. Drying Machinery A 
Phila. Textile rng ot A 
— Finishing Mac inery 
0. 


Knitting Machine 
Acme Knuitting 
Needle Co. 

Hemphill Mfg. Co. 
Jenkes Knitting Mach. Co 
Lindley, Geo. W. 
Taylor, Jas. 
Nye & Tredick Co. 
Scott & Williams. 
Stafford & Holt. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 
Knitting Machine—Double Rib. 
Lindley, Geo. W. 


Lace Machines. 
Geo. W. Lindley. 


Lamps—lIncandescent and Arc. 
General Electric Co. 
Stuart-Howland Co. 
—_— Electric & Mfg. 

0. 


achine & 


Lappers. 
Potter & Johnson Meh Co. 
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Farbwerke-Hoechst Company 


FORMERLY 


H. A. METZ & CO. 


Aniline and Alizarine Colors, Indigo Dyestuffs and Chemicals 
Sole Licensees and Importers of the Products of 


FARBWERKE, vormals MEISTER LUCIUS & BRUENING, 


Hoechst - on - Main, Germany. 


122 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

140 OLIVER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 

104 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

23 SOUTH MAIN STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

317 NORTH CLARK STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 

210 SOUTH TRYON STREET, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
1418 EMPIRE BUILDING, ATLANTA, GA. 

20-22 NATOMA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
45 ALEXANDER STREET, MONTREAL, CANADA. 
28 WELLINGTON STREET, TORONTO, CANADA. 


CLASSIFIED INDEX TO ADVERTISERS—Continued. 


{ Shuttles. 





Laundry Mach Picking Machinery. Railings. 

peer. taandry Mchy. Co. Howard & Bullough, Am. Ma- | Dufur & Co. | Cramgeee & Knowles Loom 
chine 
Tolhurst Machine Works. Reeds. Dra Co. 

Linen Yarns. Serer woe Wee. American Supply Co. Shambow Shuttle 
Hughes Fawcett Pickore—Leather. | Emmons Loom ‘Harness Co. US Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
ooms. ‘ Garland Mfg. Co. oa gastané ee. Co. powelretn teeta 
Crgmngtes & Knowles Loom Picker Sticks. Whitaker Reed. Co. ye & ‘Sons Co., H. W 

orks. Garland Mfg. Co. ussa 
Draper Co. Reels. Phila. Dr By Machiner 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. Pusematic Conveyors. American Fulley Co. Textile hachinery Fin eins 
Mason Machine Shop. Schnitzler, Chas. H. 
Stafford & Co. lp r tect oy & Knowles Loom - - Hh 
ower ransmission. Orgs. ze e 
a he Works. | American Pulley Co. Draper Co. Howard & Bullough, Americar 
Lubricants. Press Papers Easton & Burnham Mch. Co. chine Co. 
Dixo n, Jos. Crucible Co. 7 Lindsay, Hyde & Co. Textile — ee Finishing 
hite Cinbricatin Co. Phila. Drying Machinery Co. Saco-Lowell Shops. Co., The. 
Kel log ac Co. Presses. Schofield Co., Wm. | Sizing and Finishing Compounds. 
54 'N Eopricant Co. Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. | Rib Top Cutters. —- 2 
emann Bres. Co. Wildman Mfg. Co. Modoe Co.. Th 
ewalkeld, A. D. & Bro. Ph la. pind Machinery Co. odoc e. 

Manila and Sisal Rope. Reliance Machine Works. Ring Travelers--Steel and Bronze. Seydel Mfg. Co. 

er Mfg. Co. = * a Machinery rit Ring Traveler Co. Mostiess, 

Lasinee Bens Co, Wo. E. U. 8” Hoffman Co. tnsville Spinning Ring Co. | “Butterworth & Sons Co. H.W 
Metal Polish, Woonsocket Machine & Press Howard & Bullough, American 
pie = pane ait So | eet tag Machinery 

ill Baskets. Pulleys. arr extile Fin D 
~fS Amiens Pate Co Goagt Mia Qongayce, | Ge ‘the 

Mineral Soaps— ‘ ‘ Oneida Steel wae Co. Standard Paint . W. Slubbers 
Electric Smelting & Aluminum Pulleys, Flang andar aint vo. Howard & Bullough, America) 

eee 0. American Panay Co. ~~ Mtg. Co Ry Shops. 

Pulleys, Belt y " Soaps. 

oifanon ey Hed. re American Pulley Co. Balley-Lebby Co. Electric Smelting & Aluminum 
ow tg Roving Machinery Co. 
Seydel . Co Pulleys—Cork-Insert. H d&B nit. ugh. 

Oil A. American Pulley Co. Saco Lowell ulloug Modoe Company. i din © 
American Tool & Mach. Co. Pulleys, Sash Woonsocket Mach. & Press Co.| gofiencre—Cotton. 
Bailey-Lebby Co. American ed Co. 

Openers for Cotten, Wool, Waste, | pineys, stee —— — - — Compe _ 

Ete. Akron ire Co. . 
American “Palle Co. 7 
Sees, - Te. Peters, ben “ Saddles and Stirrups. Sep del oe ce & Chem. Co 
Outdiine ton & — American Pr Pulley Co. ae keel oe mM .. Te e 0. F. 
x Seco Machinery. 
pphila. 1 in Drying Ma “Machinery Co. rynge ene Toomey, Frank. Dee per © “Buratam stem. Co 
ng, Metallic elman wage Disposal. 
es Lebby Gon Morris Machine Works. = Beptic Tank Co. Spinning Machine 
Powers Specialty Co. Phila. Drying Machinery Co. ound Draper Company. 

Paints. Textile Finishing Machinery ewing Machines. Fales & Jenks ren. Co. 
Detroit Graphite Co. Co., The. Merrow Machine Co. The Howard & Bullough, Ameriv. 
Standard Paint Co. Toomey Stesting, Machine Co. 

U. & Gutta Percha Paint Co. Walsh & Welduer Boller Co. Barrell Co., Wm. L. Mason Machine Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. Seydel Mfg. Co. Schermerhorn Bros. Co. Whitin Machine Works. 
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SEYDEL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY 


SIZOL 


Makes the Strongest, Smooth- 
est Warps; the Best Cloth 


and Least Seconds. 





Southern Representatives: 


S. C. Thomas 
George Witherspoon 


Spartanburg, S. C. 


PENNSYLVANIA OIL, SOAP & CHEMICAL COMPANY 


15th Street below Lehigh Avenue, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
Special Softeners for Cotton, Hosiery and Wool 


A practical experience both in Europe and this country enables us to meet every technical requirement and positively guarantee 


a superior result. 
shops in this city. 


We can show you how to improve the finish of your goods. 


We are selling to the largest textile mills and 





Clessified Index to Advertisers—Continued. 


Spinning Rings. 


Draper Company. 
Howard & Bullougb. 


Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. | 


Whitin Machine Works. 


Spooling Machinery. 


Draper compeny. 

Easton & Burnham Mach. Co 
Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 


Spools—Metal. 


Lestershire — ey & Mfg. Co. 
American Pulley Co. 


Staples. 
Acme Staple Co. 


Starches. 
Industrial Starch Co. 


Storage. 
P. J. Riley & Co. 


Steam Specialties. 
Bailey-Lebby Co. 
Foster Engineering Co. 
Powell Co., Wm. 
Power Specialty Co. 


Steam Traps. 
Balley-Lebby Co. 


Steam Tubines. 
Allis-Chalmers Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Machine Co. 


Steel Pulleys. 
American Pulley Co. ° 


Stencils. 
Atlanta Stamp & a Wks. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 


Stop Motion. 
ildman Mfg. Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 
Draper Company. 


Superheaters. 
ower Specialty Co. 


Tanks and Tubs. 
Lombard Iron Works & Sup- 


ply Co. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 


Co., The. 
Walsh & Wiedner Boller Co. 


Te and Braids. 
Weima r Brothers. 


| 
| 





Temples. 
Draper Company. 


Tenters. 


Butterworth & Sons Co., The. 


Textile Finishing Mach. Co. 


Textile Schools. 
Philadelphia Textile School. 


Thin Place Peventers. 
Draper Company. 


Thread Guides. 
Palmer Co., The I. E. 


Tires—Rubber. 
Akron Tire Co 


Transmission Rope. 
American Mfg. Co. 


Travelers. 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. 
Whitinsville Spinring Ring Co. 


Trucks, 
Clark Co., The Geo. P. 


Twines. 
Schermerhorn Bros. Ce. 


Twisting Machinery. 


Draper Company. 

Fales & Jenks Mch. Co. 

Howard & Bullough, American 
Machine Co. 

Leigh & Butler. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 


Typewriters. 
L. C. Smith & Bros. 


i” “Wane Ammonia, Water, 
ite. 

Ratiley-Lebby Co. 

Foster Engineering Co. 

Powell Co., Wm. 

Power Specialty Co. 

Toomey, Frank. 


Warp Tying Machines. 
Barber-Coleman Co. 


Warpers and Warping Machinery. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 

Draper Company 

Entwhistle Co. C. 

Howard & ay American 
Machine Co. 

Saco- Lowell Shops. 














We give ults 


HALF TONE ENGRAVINGS FOR CATALOGS - COLOR PLATES- 
LINE ETCHINGS AND ALL OTHER PROSESS WORK. 


SOUTHERN C 
MN Te]-7.\ale 


ATLANTA, GA. 






Woolen Machinery. 


Waste Machinery. 
Howard &Bullough. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Sargent’s Sons Co., C. G. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 

Draper Company. 

Leigh & Butler. 

Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 

Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 

vars ye rece Ce Phila. Textile Machinery Co 

: ; Sargent’s Sons Co., C. G. 

Schofield Co., Wm. 

Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co., The. 


Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 


Water Filters. 
Hungerford & Terry. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B. 


Waterproof Cotton Duck. 
Barrell Co., Wm. L. 


Waterproofing Machinery. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co., The. 


Yarns. 
Daniel & Co., H. M. 
Hughes Fawcett. 
Lorimer’s Sons Co., Wm. H. 
Riley Co., C. E. 
Schermerhorn Bros. Co. 


Water Softeners. 
Toler & Hart. 


Hungerford & Terry. 
Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B. 


Winding Machinery. Yarns—Linen. 
Foster Machine Co. Hughes Faweett. 
Howard & Bullough, American 


Machine Co. Yarns—Turkey Red 
Lindsay, Hyd " ‘ 
Taylor. Jas. viadines Hughes Fawcett. 


Universal Winding Co A. D. Salkeld & Bros. 
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AMERICAN SUPPLY COMPANY 


Provdence, R. I. 


Manufacturers of T 99m Harness, Weaving Reeds, 


Oak Tanned Leather Belting, Strapping, Etc. 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF HARNESS FOR WARP DRAWING MACHINES 


NOTE—No orders too large for our capacity. 


None too small to receive careful attention. 








AND HELP WANTED 


POSITIONS 


The rate for “Positions Wanted” 
and “Help Wanted” advertisements 
of 40 words or less is one dollar an 
insertion; additional words two cents 
each, advance. Remit- 
tances and copy should reach this 
office not later than the twenty-fifth 
of the month. 

Replies may be sent in 
COTTON. Atlanta, Ga. 


payable in 


care of 


WANTED:—To make connection with 
mill, selling product direct, as selling agent 
for New England. Especially desire Ging- 
hams, Percales, Madras, Shirtings and 
Chambrays, Cheviots, Drills and Galateas. 
Experience and best references. All cor- 
respondence strictly confidential. Address 


S. J., care COTTON. 
P-8-1t 





WANTED—Position as superintendent or 
manager, by a practical mill man, at pres- 
ent running atwenty thousand spindle mill, 
desire change for personal reasons, in 
present position four years, prefer mill in 
south, will go elsewhere. Can change on 
reasonable notice. Address F'ractical, care 
Cotton, Atlanta, Ga. 

P-8-1t 





POSITION WANTED—A Northern man 
with thirteen years’ experience in the man 
ufacture of men’s, ladies’ and misses’ seam- 
less hose, is open for the position as man- 


ager or superintendent. Satisfactory rea- 
sons given for desiring to change. Address 
“Manager,” care Cotton. (’-8-1t 





WANTED—A first class superintendent 
who understands «he manufacture of cot- 
ton or worsted yarns or any other yarns. 
Must be capable of handling 500 employees. 
Liberal salary to the right man. State ref- 
erences, experience and age. Address C B. 
T. J., care Cotton. C-8-1t. 





WANTED—A position as classer weigher 
and receiver of cotton for cotton mill by 


young man with 7 years experience han- 
dling cotton. also experienced in cotton 


warehouse. Had some experience in cotton 
mill office. Can give good reference to 
character and habits. Address M. E. J., 
eare Cotton, Atlanta. Ga. P-8-1*. 








MILL WANTED—For cash— 
25,000 to 50,000 ring spindles of 
about 1%” diameter, and 40” looms. Or 
will consider an up-to-date plant without 
equipment. Address D. B. R., care Cotton, 
Atlanta, Ga. C-8-tf 


COTTON 
with from 


| WILL PAY CASH FOR 
COTTON YARNS 


In Skeins, Cones or Jackspools, 
double and Twist. I am also in 
the market for Ply Yarns; colored 
or grey, in skeins; could use mixed 
numbers. Amount unlimited. 


What Have You to Sell? 
SAMUEL WALDMAN 


131 Blackstone St., 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


FOR SALE 


One of the best equipped Yarn and 
Cordage Mills in the South. Machin- 
ery, stone building, tenant houses, all 
modern and the best; 1296 spindles, 
rope attachment, etc. Run only four 
years. Plenty of good labor. Located 
in prosperous town. Churches, School 
and good health. Cost $53,000, and 
can be bought for $18,000 to a quick 
buyer. Machinery cost considerably 
more than price asked. 

PANOLA CORDAGE CO. 

Address M. E. JARRATT, Batesville, 
Miss. 

P-8-It 





FOR SALE—One horizontal 14 can tex 
tile drying machine that was built by the 
Textile Finishing Machinery Company. 
This is a new machine and is offered at a 


low price for immediate sale. Kneeland 
Co., Exchange Place Bldg., Rochester, New 
York. C-8-1t 





FOR SALE—5SO K. W. Westinghouse 3 
phase 60 cycle alternating generator with 
voltmeter 


exciter switchboard, ammeter, 
switches, cicuit breaker and one extra 
roter. 


Several sizes motors two and three phase 
60 cycle. One 15x 36 corliss engine. One 
17x 15, one 11x 14 and one 9x12 Straight- 
line Automatic engines. 

Two 150 H. P. Return Tubular Boilers 


This equipment is practically new and is 
offered at a very low figure for immediate 
sale. Kneeland Co., Exchange Place Bldg., 
Rochester, N. Y. C-8-1: 


WANTED 
Cotton Mill man as agent or superintendent, 


A position by an experienced 


20 years experience, now employed desires 
married, steady; can furnish gilt 
Address Me. D. W., 

P-8-1t 


a change 


edge references care 


Cotton. 


Knitting Machinery 
FOR SALE BY 
JAMES TAYLOR 


216 No. Front Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


1 Merrow No. 60. 
50 Standard B Machines for sizes. 

9 a - ” 120 needles 3% in. 
24 Mayo Acme - for line of sizes. 

100 Ribbers and Sleevers, various makes. 
50 Hepworth & Beattie Loopers. 

2 Evans 2 post Cold Press and three Lever 

Presses. 
3 Crawford Hollow Plate Presses. 


100 Ribbed Underwear Machines, 
makes. 

Extractors. 

2 Hosiery Dryers. 

1 Allen 40 Spindle Cop Winder. 
4 Hosiery Winders. 

60 Union Special Sewing Machines. 
3 Napping Machines. 


various 


2h 


New and Second Hand 


ENGINES 
Corliss Automatic and Slide Valve 


BOILERS 


Pumps, Hoisting Engines, Gas and 
Gasoline Engines. 


MACHINE TOOLS 
Lathes, Planers, Shapers, Drill 


Presses, etc. 


WOOD WORKING 
Planers, Molders, Band Saws, etc. 


ELEC. MACHINERY 


Dynamos and Motors 
AND SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS 


FRANK TOOMEY, Inc., 


127-31 N. Third St. 
Philadelphia, - Pennsylvania 
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Commission Merchants, Brokers, Yarn Dealers, Cotton 


Dealers and Brokers, Etc. 





THE PUTNAM-HOOKER COMPANY 


COTTON GOODS COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO ST. LOUIS ST. PAUL 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 56 WORTH STREET 











Chas. F. Henderson & Co. 
Baltimore, Md. PAULSON LINKROUM & CO. 
COTTON MERCHANTS COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
Consignments and Correspondence solicited ee wie» een es 
Special attention to mill business. Cotton bandied at all mill ====COTTON YARNS 
points under satisfactory guarantee. S meee — A... 
nee om through our own agents from desirable po PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK CHICAGO 








WILLIAM L. BARRELL CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
Selling Agents for Mills on 


COTTON FABRICS "\sierrincs, prints, evc 
8 Thomas St., NEW YORK 
BOSTON ST. LOUIS 


The William H. Lorimer’s Sons Gompany 


Manufactuiers of 
Mercerized Cotton Yarns for All Purposes 
MERCERIZERS AND DYERS 






Office and Works, Ontario and Lawrence Sts., PHI? 4., PA. 





} 

Have You Seen Our A. D. Salkeld & Bro. 

Garnetted, White Cotton COTTON AND WORSTED YARNS 
366 BROADWAY Cor. Franklin St., NEW YORK 


Wool and Merino Waste? DEPT. FRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIS. 
IF NOT, WRITE US FOR H. M. DANIEL & Co. 


5 

| 

fi 

i SAMPLES AND PRICES 

é 519 Philadelphia Bourse, 


THE NICEST GARNETTING PHILADELPHIA. 


YOU EVER SAW. Cotton Yarns direct trom mill to mill. Singles—two, three 
and four plies for weaving and knitting. 
Skein— Warp—Cops—Cones—Tubes, Carded and Combed. 






GRINNELL WILLIS & CO. 


44 and 46 Leonard Street, 
NEW YORK 


Selling Agents 


FRANK B. GRAVES CO. Brown and Bleached 
34 Arch Street COTTON GOODS 


Albany, New York FOR HOME AND EXPORT MARKETS 





TOTO SSS Ek SIS A RI 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 







Weimar Bros. 


: 
. 


Cotton Mercerized Tapes, 

Phone Connections Ico Spool Tapes, Bindings and 
Works, 2046-48 Amber Street, ‘ st Narrow Fabrics For Under- 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. We make a Specialty of Binding ~} wear and other Trades. 











J. R. TOLAR J. R. TOLAR, Jr. 
HUGHES FAWCETT | | 22 228% sonsmmetone “tna 


a ae ps 9 qu TOLAR &, HART 


For Weaving, Knitting and all Purposes COMMISSION MERCHANTS COTTON YARNS AND COTTON 
300 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 49 Leonard St., NEW YORK 


ai Rie TA te CR Nea ee NA: se ccets,-pa aeRglaal 





TURKEY RED. YARNS 
| For Towel Borders, Towellings and Bleaching Cloth WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


Linen Jacquard Harness Twine 
And Every Description of Linen Thread and Twine DRY GOODS 






COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


43-45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


115 Franklin Street, : NEW YORK 





| | HENRY E. SAYWARD PATENTS 


ALEXANDER J. WEDDERBURN, JR., 


170 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON Registered Patent Attorney, 


COTTON YARNS of all kinds and descriptions a * agen: HS 


Correspondence Solicited. 





L. ERSTEIN & BRO. 


Commission Merchants, Factors 
and Mercantile Bankers 





Solicit Accounts of 


Manufacturers or Selling Agents 
With and Without Credit Guarantee 


Salesrooms on Premises if Desired 


345 4th Ave., Cor. 25th St. 
NEW YORK 


SC ENE AM Ileal. Lp anctialh ws ee 
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J. SPENCER TURNER CO. 


Nos. 86 and 88 Worth Street NEW YORK CITY 


BOSTON CHICAGO ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO BALTIMORE 


COTTON PUCK 


Sheetings, Drills, Twills, Crashes, Osnaburgs, 
Grain Bags, Yarn, Wick, Rope, Twine. 


PRODUCTS OF 


INTERNATIONAL COTTON MILLS 


WE REPRESENT THE BEST KNOWN AND LONGEST ESTAB- 
LISHED COTTON DUCK MILLS IN THE WORLD. WRITE 
US FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 
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NEW ORLEANS 








Especial Attention Given to Export Requirements 





Cheap Storage and Insurance on Cotton, Cotton Waste, Linters, Wool, 


Hay, Grain, Cotton and Woolen Cloth and All Kinds of Bulk Freight 


With our large mill-constructed buildings and first-class railroad facilities, we are able to store 
bulk freight at very low rates. We also deal in COTTON, COTTON and WOOL WASTE, 
CLOTH, Etc. Being located in the heart of the cotton manufacturing district we are in a posi- 
tion to handle OFF GRADES of COTTON to good advantage. Shippers storing cotton, wool, 
with us will get the benefit of our efforts in disposing of same to the manufacturers in this 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL OFFER AND RATES. 


elc., 
section. 


P. J. RILEY & CO., 48 Summer St. Lowell, Mass. 








Poates Complete Atlas of the World. 


and te ws with the a» ypulation according 





and countie a list = oe ont rtant citie 


An alphabetical in de x of state c 
to the United State s Census of 1910. 193 pas Ss of — each map -cupying prac ties iully tw pages. It yntains maps .. he 
United States hey 48 states and territorie ‘Also its insular p eosesions, togethe er with the Canadian provinces and other divisions 
of the = ymin yn, as we ell. as every other country in the we rid. The maps are printed in five and six colors. Size 7x10 inches. 
ve ry ¢ tient size for offic 
Price in cloth—$1.50—Semi-flexible leather, $2.00. 
mS. Grant Bldg. A | ? 

Cotton Publishing Co., 3Idg tlanta, Ga. 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY CALCULATIONS. 


By B. M. PARKER, B. S., Asst. Prof., Carding and Spinning, Textile Dept. N. C. College of A. & M. Arts. 


A complete and comprehensive treatment of all necessary oe on all the machines in a cotton mill, includ- 


ing necessary calculations to work out organization sheets and programs. 
Gearing diagrams of the best known of American mill wd + ag with calculations. PRICE $1.50 


Address inquiries to the Author, West Raleigh, N. C. 
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Blow the Dust 


COTTON 


and Dirt Out of 
Your Machinery 


LEIMAN BROS. 


ROTARY POSITIVE 
HIGH PRESSURE 


BLOWERS 


May be used for this, as well as many other purposes, in- 


cluding vacuum cleaning, brazing, forging, singeing, agitating 
dyeing solutions, etc. 

A glance at the illustration showing the interior construc- 
tion will show at once why it is impossible to get out of order. 
The wings are always in perfect contact with the cylinder while 
in operation, being held there by the action of centrifugal force. 

Centrifugal force is a natural force which is always present 
in rotating bodies, and the curved form of the wings enable the 
machines to utilize this force to take up the slight wear which 
takes place at the tips of the wings. 

It can therefore readily be seen that in taking up this wear 
the same condition in reference to a perfect fit is maintained 
even after long continued service. We have many letters on file 
showing that this feature of the machine is a very valuable one 
and much appreciated by users. 


If you are purchasing a 
pressure blower, there is 
no use in paying good 
money for any other than 
an efficient one. We offer 
you a pressure blower in 
the true sense of the word, 
one that remains a real 
pressure blower, no matter 


how old it may be. 

















Get our catalog—fill out the coupon and mail at once for 


particulars. 


Many old style blowers 
might be replaced by these 
pressure blowers with 
profit, not only because 
they are noiseless in oper- 
ation, but because the 
speeds are slow and the 
continual expense incurred 
in using machines of other 
makes is done away with. 
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WASHBURN CROSBY 


Steam for 40,000 Barrels of Flour 


It takes a great deal of power to make 40,000 barrels of flour every day. It takes a great deal of 
heat, too. That is why the handling of steam in the Washburn-Crosby Minneapolis Mills is such 
an important item. But the many chances for trouble in the long steam mains—for losses of radi- 
ating surface—for condensation waste—for breakdowns of steam traps—have been entirely elimi- 
nated by the use of the Morehead System. They have solved the problem of removing condensa- 
tion and getting it back to the boilers for re-use. What the Morehead System has done for the 
Washburn-Crosby Mills and other large factories it will do for you. Try it yourself—Send for a 


Trial Trap. 
Address Cotton Mill Dept. 


MOREHEAD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DETROIT MICHIGAN 











Cost of Rope Drive 
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us 
Belt Dri 
In drives of 200 h. p. and up, and where the shafts 
are more than 30 feet center to center, the cost of rope 


drive will be from 15 to 50% less than that of belts, 
according to distance and size of drive. 


Sat ah eenee 
- - 


‘ When you think of the far smaller cost of mainte 
: nance ef rope drives, doesn’t it seem worth you 
while to investigate and compare further? 


4 We don’t claim that rope transmission is best 
: everywhere but we do know that it is best in an 
‘h enormous number of plants that do not now realize it. 


Every progressive engineer will want to 


Send For Free Copy of 


“The Blue Book of Rope Transmission” 


This is the most complete reference book we 
know of, on rope driving—it’s really a text book 
for the engineer. Ask for a free copy today. 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Makers of “American” Transmission Rope 


63-65 Wall Street, New York City 
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Power Transmission 
Machinery 


SHAFTING HANGERS 


PULLEYS 


CENTRIFUGAL OIL SEPARATORS 
Save the Oil from Small Pieces, Chips, Turnings. 


HYDRO-EXTRACTORS Open Basket, 


Built for Service. 


WASTE WASHING MACHINES Save 
the Oil and Save the Waste. 


The American Tool & Machine Co. 


INCORPORATED 1864 


BOSTON 





ONEIDA STEEL PULLEYS 





THEIR USE MEANS A 
CONSIDERABLE SAVING 
They reduce the weight on bearing, cost less 
to erect, the shaft stays in better alignment as 
they weigh from 50 to 75 per cent less than cast 
iron pulleys, 15 to 20 per cent better belt adhesion, 
less liable to fly to pieces when run at high speed 
and can be had in the larger sizes up to 1v6" di- 
ameter with 40” face. 


Write for descriptive catalog, it’s free. 


ONEIDA STEEL PULLEY CO. 
ONEIDA, N. Y., U.S. A. 


COTTON 163 








PULLEYS THAT ARE A 
PERMANENT INVESTMENT 


Do you buy pulleys with the expectation of discard- 
ing them as “worn out” after a given number of years’ 
service? Those who use “American” pulleys need 
look forward to no such contingency. 

We do not say ““American’”’ pulleys will never wear 
out. The oldest is not 16 years old and never is a long 


time. But 


“AMERICAN” 
sur PULLEYS 


erfect in owerful in 
rinciple) ferformance 








PATENTED. 
are proven by test the strongest and most durable of 
pulleys. They stand up under strains, service and 
blows that would “scrap” ordinary pulleys. They 
have gone through fires and been restored at slight ex- 
pense. If an “American” pulley is no longer needed 
on one shaft, it will fit some other shaft just as well. 

We can conceive of no normal pulley task that will 
wear out an “American.” 
Send postal for instructive printed matter. 


THE AMERICAN PULLEY CO. 


Office and Works, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Warehouses, New York, Cor. Grand & Greene Sts.; Boston, 165 Pear! 
St.; Chicago, 124 So. Clinton St. 
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POWELL VALVES 


(Especially The White Star Valve) 


The Powell Union Composite Disc 
Valve. Observe the bevel ground joint 
connecting body and bonnet. Red lead 
or cement is unnecessary to make it 
tight. Valve body outlasts many discs. 

Ask Your Dealer for Powell Valves 
























Or Write Us. 


THE AWM PowWELL Co. 


“Reliability Their 


Main Feature’’ 





The world is growing efficient 
Ae ge ee on DEPENDABLE EncineeRinG SPECIALTIES 
plant that dependable automatic de Foster Non-Return 
of Stop Valve CINCINNATI 


vices replace the older forms 
valves which rely upon human vigil 
ance in their functioning. 


The Foster Automatic Non-Return Stop Valve, Shafts, Pulleys, For Mills and 
Hangers, Belting, Public Works 


Packing, Lacing, gues Low Prices. 


when installed between the boiler and header, will automati- 
cally equalize the pressure between the units of a battery of 
boilers, remaining closed so long as the pressure in the boiler 


is lower than that of the header. 
This s re, sliable acti d absolute protection . in . ” = 
Fate peanive, _semebe ee emece stasis 5 Refer Chadwick, Hoskins, Woodside, Chiquola, Sib- 


from the back flow of ste am into a boiler which is disabled 
through the blowing out of a tube or poor firing, or into a ley, King, Enterprise, Langley, Piedmont and Pelzer Mills. 


cold boiler when men are working inside. 
High Pressure Boilers built to Insurance Specifica- 


FOSTER ENGINEERING COMPANY, Newark, N. J. tions. Rivet Holes Punched or Drilled. Pumps, Injec- 


Makers of High Pressure Regulators, Low Pressure Regulators, . ° . . " 
Vacuum Regulators, Automatic Relief Valves, Free tors, Pipe, Mill Supplies, Castings 


Exhaust Valves, Fan iingine Regulatois, 
Float Valves, Pump Governors, etc. LOMBARD Foundry, Machine, Boiler Worka 
BOR TRaerisem BOR cc cccccdsccccdenccesesesss F’hiladelphia, Pa. 
180 IN. Dearborn Bt... ..cccccccccccccscccecccccccses Chicago, Ill. and Supply Store, 
161 Summer St., tieceeeerceeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeceeess BOSTON, Mass. AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 


GIS Park BlAg., ..ccecccccccccccsccccscccccccces Pittsburgh, Fa. 

WALSH & WEIDNER BOILER COMPANY 
CHTTANOOGA, TENN. 

“ASK THE MAN THAT USES THEM” 




















Does Away 
With 
Cracked 
Brick 
Walls 


Let your 
Engineer see 


Minimum 
this, then let 


Floor 

Space us arrange 
-—— for our ecus- 

Becoming tomers to 


tell you of 
the big fuel 
saving it is 
effecting for 


universally 
used in 
Oil Mills 
Cotton 





Mills them. 
Gins 
—— OUR EXPERTS WILL 
Sea = “a SEE YOU. 


TUBULAR BOILER SET WITH PATENT STEEL SETTING 
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223-231 North Jefferson St. 


Morris Machine Works 


BALDWINSVILLE, N. Y., and CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Centrifugal Pumping Machinery 


For Cotton and Woolen Mills, Dye 
Houses, Bleacheries, Etc. Send for 
Catalogue and prices. ae. 


New York Office :-: 39-41 ortland St. 


CAMERON & BARKLEY CO., Agents. 
Charleston, S. C., and Tampa, Fla. 
H. A. PAINE, Agent, HOUSTON, TEXAS. 


HENION & HUBBELL, Agents 
Chicago, III. 





FOSTER SUPERHEATERS 


Change a Losing Plant 
to Paying Investment 


No steam plant can reach its maximum of fuel 
economy without the use of superheaters—a 
broad but true assertion. Often by installing our 
superheaters a wasteful plant running at a loss 
may become a paying investment. Boilers not 
designed for high pressure or old boilers can be 
fitted with them and rendered serviceable. 

The Foster Superheater has many advantages 
in the way of saving fuel, of increasing efficiency 
of engines, boilers, pumps, etc., and of general 
economy, and we want the opportunity to lay its 


merits before all steam plant owners. 


Power Specialty Company 
111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Southern District Office, Brown-Marx Building 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Circulars. 








Semi-Automatic and 
Hand Operated 


Gear Cutting Machines 


Full Automatic, 








Especially adapted for use in Cotton Mills. 
Hundreds now in use. 


The D. E. Whiton Machine Co., 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 





J. S. SCHOFIELD’S SONS CoO., 
Macon, Georgia. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


High Pressure Return Tubular Boilers, High 


Grade Stationary Steam Engines, Tanks, 
Stacks, Stand Pipes. 


Heavy Castings and Wrought Iron 


Works. 











Send for Special 
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FREE BOOKS 
THE BEST THAT ARE PUBLISHED 


Readers of ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING (Formerly Southern Elec- 
trician), know its value. Many of our readers count it as a distinct favor to 
their friends to recommend that they subscribe to ELECTRICAL ENGIN- 
EERING. But we will pay you for the recommendation. Get 5 two-year 
subscriptions to ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING at $1.00 each from men 
who are not now subscribers, collect and send the $5.00 with the names and 
addresses and we will send you free and without charge, for your trouble, 
any books named below to the val: of $2.50. For 8 two-year subscrip- 
tions we will send books to the value of $4.00. For 10 two-year subscrip- 


tions books to the value of $5.00, etc. 








Your new subscription, renewal, or extension will count as one subscrip- 


tion toward securing any book. 


The books are too well known as standards to need description. 


BOOKS ON CENTRAL STATION WORK. 


Electric Meterman’s Handbook, 1076 pages, Na- 


Central Station Distribution Systems............ $3.00 tional Electric Light Association ............ 4.00 
Steam Power Plants, by F. Koester.............. 5.00 Kent’s Mechanical Handbook, 1461 pages....... 5.00 
i d Engi ing, by F. 
ee ee GENERAL THEORETICAL BOOKS. 
Electric Power Plant Engineering, by J. Weingreen. .5.00 Biesteles Guciinesdion, tee Be. Stalanem. . 4.00 
i Ce DN, cca ctssenode wet e owes 2.50 ea are Oe i ae Lith 
ane ere adh rm , . Electrical Discharges, Waves, Impulses and Other 
Transmission Line Calculation, by Dwight........ 2.00 T A a ty : _ 
Power Distribution for Electric Railways, by Louis Sy SY NPS. SOO cee ccc essesess . 
Ol ad sida eo. 6 0S. 6 AOS OE oe. WR RE -50 The Electric Circuit, by Prof. Karapetoff......... 2.00 
Engineering Valuation of Public Utilities and Fac- 
tories, by Horatio A. Foster ............... 3.00 MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 
Electric Power Conductors, by Del Mar ......... 2.00 Wiring Diagrams and Electric Circuits ......... 2.00 
BOOKS ON CHARACTERISTICS AND DESIGN OF Electrical Contracting, by L. J. Aurerbacher...... 2.00 
ELECTRICAL MACHINES. Electrical Injuries, by C. A. Lauffer ............ -50 
Alternating Current Machinery, by William Esty.. 3.00 Art of Illumination, by Louis Bell .............. 2.50 
Electric Motors, by Crocker FO eee ers 2.50 Mathematics of Applied Electricity, by E. H. Koch 3.00 
Storage Battery Engineering, by Lamar Lyndon.... 4.00 Telephony, by McMeen & Miller ............... 4.00 
GENERAL HANDBOOKS OF ELECTRICAL SUBJECTS. Handbook on Wireless Telegraphy, by Erskine- 
Standard Handbook for Electrical Engineers, |497 DE strhcnascdncteiadvonsvh oes vewe a 3.50 


SOG. ccd RAK hen seHRETA EDO NSHA OSH OCR EES 


All these books are good---but a subscription to ELECTRICAL ENGIN- 
EERING is better. 


When you have induced a man to pay a dollar for a two years’ subscrip- 


tion to ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING you have in fact shown him a great 


favor. 


Standard Wiring, by Cushing .................- 


Address all orders to 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


(Formerly Southern Electrician. ) 


Grant Bldg., ATLANTA, GA. 
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When you enjoy the economy of lubricatioa provided by 


REGISTERED IW 


OIL 


ATEN OFFICE 


TRADE MARK 


NON- 


UNITED STATES 


i 
you discover that increased production means a great deal 

more than a slightly lower lubricant expense. 
Figure out the saving involved in a 50% reduc- 
tion of oil stains in your Carding Twisting and 
Spinning. Then write us for test samples of 
NON-FLUID OIL for Comb-boxes, Roll Necks 
and Twister Rings. 


Sole Manufacturers 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant o. 
165 Broadway, New York 


A ip ee . 
YLINDERUIL’ 


TRY A BARREL FOR 60 DAYS 


If it does not come up to your standard of what a good 
lubricating oil should be, and you consider that it is not 
worth our price—put your own value on it and remit on 
that basis. Isn't that a fair proposition? “A. C. C.”’ will 
pare down your oil and cylinder repair 
bills—save your piston packing, too. It 
has been doing this for forty years, it will 
effect such a saving now—just give 


“A. C. C.”’ a chance. 


May we go into the subject with you? 
| a ne 9 oO li 


243 SOUTH ST. NEW YORK,N.Y. 
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PAPHITE CUP GREA! 


i 
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Grease is good--Graphite is good 


Grease and Dixon’s Flake Graphite 
are best of all when combined in 


Dixon’s Graphite Grease 


It is a mixture—in exactly the right proportions—of 
the best grade of pure mineral grease and Dixon's Ti- 
conderoga Flake Graphite. 













The grease is the medium 
which carries the graphite to every part of the bear- 
ing surfaces, where the flakes adhere to form a prac- 
tically frictionless veneer-like coating of pure lubricating 
graphite thus eliminating the power wasting metal-to- 
metal contact. Ask us for a sample, and our 60 page 


booklet, “‘Graphite As A Lubricant,”” No. 34. 
Made in JERSEY CITY, N. J., by 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 





GRAPHITE LUBRICATING COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS UNDER LETTERS PATENT OF 


Trade Mark 


“BOUND BROOK” 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


GRAPHITE AND BRONZE 


Trade Mark 


“NIGRUM” 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


TREATED WOOD 


BUSHINGS, BEARINGS AND WASHERS 
REQUIRING NO GREASE OR OIL 


14 Church Street 


BOUND BROOK, N. J., U. S. A. 


Southern Representative: JOHN A. LARSON, Charlotte, N.C. 


Everything 





LARGEST STOCK IN THE EAST 


STUART-HOWLAND CO. 


BOSTON 





Electrical 
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GLENLYON DYE WORKS 


(Yarn Dept.) The dyeing of a blue on cotton, for 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. L. denims, ginghams, chambrays and other 


FRANK A. SAYLES, Lessee fabrics, is no longer an uncertainty 


Bleachers and Dyers 


when the 


HYDRON BLUES 


Cotten Yarns in Ball-warps and 
are employed. ‘The shades are easily 


Skeins, Silk and Viscose Silk 


controlled and are FAST TO 
SPECIALTIES: COLORS FAST TO BLEACHING, 
Mercerizing, Laundering, Cross Dyeing and Light. LIGHT, WASHING AND 


Dyed Novelty Effects in Fast Colors. High Grade CHLORINE BLEACH 
Bleaching of Cotton Warps and Skeins. Silk Dyed ‘ 


Fast to Boiling Off and Bleaching. 


Aadieh en: Maing Cassella Color Company 
“GLENLYON DYED YARNS” 182-184 Front Street 
Safest and Most Reliable in the Market. NEW YORK 


Write for Shade Card, Information and Guarantee. 








THE BAYER COMPANY, INC. 


117 Hudson St., NEW YORK 


Manufacturers and Importers of 
Aniline, Alizarine and Algol Colors 


Importers of the Products Manufactured by 





Geisenheimer & Co. 
189 Front Street, NEW YORK. 


Chemical Works Griesheim-Elektron. 


OEHLER WORKS 


Branch Offices: 
19 Pearl S'reet, Boston, Mass. 
136 Chestout Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Atlanta, Ga. FARBENFABRIKEN VORMALS FRIEDR. BAYER & CO., 
See = Leverkusen, Germany 
Aniline Salt and Oil, Aniline Colors. OFFICES: 
TANS A SPECIALTY reo a 
BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
Sulphur Blacks, Blues, Browns PROVIDENCE TORONTO, CAN, 


CHEMICALS WORKS AT RENSSELAER, N. Y. 


A. KLIPSTEIN @ COMPANY 


644-54 Greenwich St., NEW YORK 
Southern Office: 17 East Fourth St., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


Sizing and Finishing Materials, Alizarine Assistant 
and Finishing Compounds of Every Description 





COAL TAR DYES OF EVERY KIND 
DIRECT COLORS—SULPHUR COLORS 


CIBA AND CIBANON 
FAST VAT DYES 
Made by the SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY, Basle, Switzerland 
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MECHANICAL FILTERS 


GRAVITY AND PRESSURE TYPES 









A Battery of Three Pressure Filters 






NORWOOD FILTERS 






For the clarification of water, 






are not an experiment. They 


are in continuous operation 






throughout the United States 






and Canada, giving most satis- 






factory results and have proved 






their efficiency and economy. 


“THE MISSING LINK” Ask for Our Proposition 
IN YOUR EQUIPMENT 


NORWOOD ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Florence, Mass. 












MODOC 
SIZINGS 


The standard where economy 
combined with the best results is 


the end desired. 


B. & L. 


Anti-Chlorine Bleaching 
TRADE Our new soluble Tallow is un- 


Process nage ani | 
equalled for satisfactory results. 
Soap Powder Scouring Powder 


THE Mopoc COMPANY, IN¢. 


e O he C O TT O hy FERNWOOD, PENNA. 
WATER FILTERS 








Simpl 

en HUNGERFORD FILTERS 

Scientific having an aggregate capacity of over 
one hundred million gallons per day 

Safe are in operation in the textile mills of 


this country. 


BOSSON & LANE || HUNGERFORD & TERRY, Inc 


Southern Representative 


Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. H. G. MAYER, Realty Building, Charlotte, N. C. 
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HOTEL CUMBERLAND 


NEW YORK 


ZPROADWAY AT S4th STREET 
Near 50th St. Subway Station and 53d St. Elevated 





“Broadway” Cars from Grand Central Depot pass the door 
Also 7th Avenue Cars from Pennsylvania Station 


NEW AND FIREPROOF 


Best Hotel Accommodations in New York at Reasonable Rates 
$2.50 WITH BATH, AND UP 
Suites $4.00, and Up 
All Hardwood Floors and Oriental Rugs 


Ten minutes’ walk to 30 Theatres 


Excellent Restaurant. Prices moderate 
Send for Booklet 
HAYRRY P. STIMSON, Formerly with Hotel Imperial 


Only New York Hotel window-screen¢d throughout 


SPECIAL SUMMER RATES FOR SOUTHERN PEOPLE 














The Vanderbilt Hotel 


34TH ST. EAST AT PARK AVE., N. Y. 


An Hotel of Distinction 
with Moderate Charges 





Commonwealth Hotel 


Opposite State House Boston, Mass. 











New York’s ideal Hotel for the Sum- 
mer Visitor. Cooled with artificially 
’ chilled air. 600 rooms, each with bath. 


Walton H. Marshall Summer Rates 
Manager IN EFFECT UNTIL SEPTEMBER ist 









Offers room with hot and cold water for $1 per day and up, 





which ineludes free use of shower baths. 


Establish YOUR Business at the 
Base of Supplies 


In Montgomery, Chattanooga, Rome, Atlanta, Macon. Colum- 
bus, Birmingham and a number of other cities and towns along 
the Central of Georgia Railway are factory sites which are 
ideal from every standpoint. 

Your Iron, Coal, Coke, Timber and other raw materials are 
procurable at the lowest cost and in any quantities you need 
them, from immense os ie under your hand on every side. 
Efficient tabor is plentiful, and water power abundant and in- 
expensive. 

The prosperous, loyal community round about supplies a 
home market of great possibilities. Excellent shipping facili- 
ties open the whole country for promotion of sales on a suc- 
cessful competitive basis. 

The progress that this district has made along industrial, 
commercial and agricultural lines during the past few years 
is but an indication of the prosperity that will mark its future. 
In it is the ra*ional location for your factory. Any information 
you desire will be sent gladly and promptly upon request. 


Address J. M. MALLORY, Savannah, Ga., Industrial Agt. 
CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY COMPANY 






Nothing to equal this in New England 








Rooms with private baths for $1.50 per day and up; suites 
of two rooms and bath for $4.00 per day and up. Dining 
room and Cafefirst class. European plan. 














Absolutely Fireproof 










Stone floors; nothing wood but the doors. 
Equipped with its own sanitary vacuum cleaning plant. 
















Strictly a Temperance Hotel 


Send for Booklet 


STORER F. GRAFTS, General Manager 
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SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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ANILINE », DYEWOOD 


EXTRACTS 


THE SOLVAY PROCESS COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON, KAN. 
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Walter F. Sykes & Co., imponrens 


Main Office: 
85 Water St., New York 
Branches 
113 Broad St., Boston 132 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
Paterson, N. J. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Manufacturers of 


SODA ASH ae. 


CAUSTIC SODA - 





MONO-HYDRATE CRYSTALS 


WRADE NR MARE 


SNOW FLAKE CRYSTALS 


SELLING AGENTS 


WING & EVANS, Inc., 


ATE 








FOR BOILER FEED AND ALL 
WM. B. SCAIFE &® SONS CO., 


A Going Hosiery Mill 


For Sale at a Sacrifice 


A substantially constructed and well equipped Hosiery 
Mill in an aggressive Alabama city of 6,000 population, 
having a capacity of 550 dozen pairs of hose daily, is now 
offered for sale at a sacrifice price, due to inexperienced 
management and lack of sufficient working capital. 


The property comprises 2'4 acres of ground, sev- 
eral tenant houses, well constructed office, warehouse 
and factory buildings, equipped with 100 Mayo knitting 
machines, all necessary ribbers, loopers and sewing ma- 
chines; 60 h. p. boiler and electric motor furnish sufh- 
cient power. 


The plant is located on the main line of the 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


which affords excellent transportation facilities to all the 
large distributing centers. 


The many orders now on hand, and the fact that 
future deliveries cannot be promised, show the good 
markets now existing for the factory's output. 


This is an opportunity one will seldom find—a well 
established business, all equipment in first-class order, 
good location, big markets and a very low figure buys 
it all. 


Refer to file No. 2495, and write for full particulars. 


M. V. RICHARDS, Land and Industrial Agent, 
Southern Railway, Room 131, Washington, D. C. 


22 William Street, 


NEW YORK 
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FIL-T RATION 


INDUSTRIAL USES 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 





—-DETROM, 
<GLEVELAND. BUFFALO, 








Spend your vacation on the Great Lakes, the most 
economical and enjoyable outing in America. 

Daily service is operated between Detroit and 
Cleveland, Detroit and Buffalo; four trips weekly 
between Toledo, Detroit, Mackinac Island and way ports; 
daily service between Toledo, Cleveland and Put-in-Bay. 

A Cleveland to Mackinac special steamer will be operated 
two trips weekly from June 15th to September 10th, stopping 
only at Detroit every trip and Goderich, Ont., every Monday 
up-bound, Saturday down-bound. Special Day Trips 
Between Detroit and Cleveland, During July 
and August.—Railroad Tickets Available on 
Steamers. 

Send 2 cent stamp for Illustrated Pamphlet and 
Great Lakes Map 

Address: L. G. LEWIS, G. P. A., Detroit, Mich. 

Philip H. McMillan, Pres. 

A. A. Schant 













2, Vice-Pres. and Gen’ a 
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ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS and CONTRACTORS 











CAMERON SEPTIC TANK CO. | A Complete Catalog of New York City 100 William 8t. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS TEXTILE BOOKS NICHOLAS S. HILL, JR. 
Will be mailed on request Consulting Engineer. 


Water Supply and Sewage Disposal. 
Evaluations and Reports. 
Steam and Hydraulic Power Plants. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL A SPECIALTY corre PummeNe CO. 
852 Monadnock Block, CHICAGO, ILL. Atlanta, Ga. 














Send in your subscription now to J. MERRITT MATTHEWS, Ph. D. William C. Spiker, C: E. 
Electrical Engineering a Consulting Engineer. 
Textile Chemistry Forsyth Bldg., ATLANTA, GA. 
2 years for One dollar 
BLEACHING, MERCERIZING Buildings. Bridges, Dams, Hydre- 
Semen Tre ceeeaadlbrest 50 E. 41st ST, - NEW YORK Electric Powers 











J. E. SIRRINE, en a ee ck 


CIVIL AND HYDRAULIC ENGINEER 


406 Hibbs Building, WASHINGTON, D. C 
Hydraulic Developments, Electric Railroads, Water Works an nd 


Mill Architect and Engineer | | srw Serie itt Ree We ores 


struction Supervised, roperties Operated. 


We © FOR COTTUN SHIPPERS COTTON MILLS 
STF MERCHANTS & MANUFACTURERS - 
a hem 7 ALSO _BRUSHES. INK MARKING POTS 


Specialty 


>I TI rae BS NOTARIAL IAL? CORPORATION SEALS 
ATLANTA RUBBER STAMP& STENCIL WORKS 


OFFICE 33 LUCKIEST WORKS: 350 EDGEWOOD.AVE 
COR teh STE OLOEST STENCIL AND STAMP HOUSE IN GEORGIA I- WM a - OR 0 OP we 


Textile Mills and Water Power Developments 


' GREENVILLE, S. C. 











: Dye your ESTABLISHED 1872 

' SULPHUR BLACK 

H. & B. BEER, 
' by the modern method. 

: Protect the Cotton. NEW ORLEANS 

d Use HENRY BEER EDGAR H. BRIGHT 






J. WILLIAM BARKDULL C. MORGAN ABRAMS 







; “IMPROVED BRILLIANTINE” 
i in the DYE BATH. 
| Eliminates all after-treatments. 


Produces beautiful, bloomy, jet 
black, characteristic shade and im- 
parts excellent handle and finish. 





MEMBERS OF 


New Orleans Cotton Exchange 





New Orleans Future Brokers Association 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Coffee Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


























Associate Members of the Liverpool Cotton Association 


SCHOLLER BROS. CO., 


Soaps, Softeners and Specialties 


3301 Amber St., Philadelphia, Pa. 










Private Wires to Principal Points 
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PROCTOR DRYING MACHINES FIREPROOF 


The Proctor | We also make 
Dryers are built ‘ Automatic and 
entirely of metal 5 truck yarn dry- 
with all bearings = ers, stocking dryers, 


outside away from dryers for knit goods, 


Proctor Automatic Dryer for Cotton, Wool, Hair, Silk, Etc.---All Metal. 
IT NEEDS NO ADJUSTMENT 


hi > 
which anhe (he Mpehines ers. All of these machines 


the heat, two features towels, etc. Cloth dry- 


not only absolutely fire ; : ; 
, give a maximum capacity 
proof but also very substan- ot 
at the minimum cost for 
tial and durable. , 
operation and upkeep. 


Sectional Conveyor Used in PROCTOR Dryers. 


The PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


Dept. P. Hancock & Somerset Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. Southern Represer ‘ative, H. G. MAYER, Charlotte, N. C. 


FIRE-RESISTING 
The Standard dryer 


for modern cotton mill 
equipment. Ball bear- 
ing fans. 


Cast-iron and Steel 
Construction, with 
heavy asbestos insula- 
tion. No wood. 


Automatic Opening Feeders for soft waste, and for loose cotton in all conditions. Yarn Condi- 
tioning Machines. Cotton Waste Willows. 
Wool Washers, Wool Dusters, Carbonizing Plants, Burr Pickers. 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS Corp., Graniteville, Mass. 


Established 1852 
A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. C., Southern Agent 


Sargent Automatic Stock Dryers 











174 COTTON Aveust, 1913. 


BLEACHING, DYEING, DRYING 
AND FINISHING MACHINERY 


CALENDERS 
HYDRAULIC ROLLING AND EMBOSSING WITH PAPER, COTTON 
HUSK AND EXCELSIOR COMBINATION ROLLS (PATENTED) 
TENTERING MACHINES 


Tentering machines for Ginghams, Plaids, etc. Tentering Ma- 
chines for Worsted and Woolen Goods. Tentering Machines 
for Lawns, etc., and having patent Vibratory Motion. The 
above with either pin, spring clamp or patent automatic clamp 


chain. 















MERCERIZING MACHINES 
For Yarn and Cloth 


OPEN BLEACHING SYSTEM 
Jackson & Hunt (Patented) 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH 
& SONS CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








American Extractors 


EFFICIENT SATISFACTORY 


OVERDRIVEN UNDERDRIVEN 
32-40 and 48 Inch 20-24-26-28 and 30 Inch 


Basket. Basket. 


“The Best By Test For Years” 


THE AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY (©). 


CINCINNATI 


SERVICEABLE 









CHICAGO 





NEW YORK 








THE CHILD THAT TOILETH NOT William C. Bull 


The Story of a Government Investigation 





“They toil not. neither do they spin; even Solomon in all 
his glory was not arrayed like one of these.” BENNINGTON, VERMONT 
By THOMAS R. DAWLEY, JR. 
Major Dawley’s book is the result of his experience as a MAKER OF 











special agent of the Bureau of Labor. Department of Com 

meree and Labor, Washington, D. C., Congress having appro ‘ _ " 

priated $300,000 to “investigate and report upon the industrial, F ll M hin W hin M - 
social, moral, educational and physical condition of woman an¢ u ing ac es, as g a 
child-workers in the United States wherever employed.’ He m . 

was assigned to study the condition of the families on the hin Dryin F rm B rd 
farms before their removal to the Southern cotton mills. with c es, x Oo oa s 


the view of ascertaining the effect of factory employment upon 
OF EVERY VARIETY 


them. 


This is a book that should not only be in the hands of every ry - ’ ’ 
manufacturer in the South, but manufacturers should see that F M 
or Ladies ; en $s and 


it gets into the hands of those who have so unjustly maligned 


them for years. 
Large 8 vo, fully illustrated. Price $2.00. e 9 
COTTON PUBLISHING COMPANY Children Ss Goods 


Grant Building, 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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Tolhurst Self-Balancing Extractors | Ee on omical Cotton 


Dyeing ing and ceeding | 


In the Psarski shes: Machine 


























Belt Write for 
Engine Catalog 
Toda 
or Motor y Saves Labor 
Driven 
Saves Dyes 
Saves Drugs 
Saves Steam 
Saves Water 
— didi, ihe Developed Vat _ 
‘ s ne Equa 
Engine ai d RAW BA STORE ENG DYEING—! npn rash ~ teeta 
“4 Motor eee BLEACHING me ont oxtes PERFECTLY S EAN—FREE FROM CHLORIN OR ACID 
sieen ectrically sto batch. Is not pounded and twisted into practically waste 
Driven! SKEIN DYEING. Sits _ Tangles—Yarns are left Smooth and in perfect condition for 
LOF <0 





HOSIERY — rgevet av =< Foe 300 — i batch m coal R tte a OF <D 
CKS Iti N No Da 
15 to 20 p per nae apy or a in 1 Drugs 














The Psarski Dyeing Machine Co. 


3167 Fulton Road CLEVELAND, OHIO 





Open Top Extractor. 


Tolhurst Machine Works 


TROY, N. Y. 















The Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 


Providence, R. I. 


Machinery 
for 
Singeing Bleaching 
Mercerizing Dyeing 
Drying Printing 
an 








Finishing 
Bleaching Kier fitted with Rusden 


patent circulator and super heater Textile Fabrics and Warps 


















AuGust, 1913. 


The Foster Cone Winder 


The product of the Foster Cone Winder enjoys the distinction of being 




















acceptable to manufacturers of every class and grade of Knit Goods. 






Seventy-five per cent of all coned hosiery and underwear yarns pro- 





duced in the United States are wound on this machine. 


FOSTER MACHINE COMPANY, Westfield, Mass. 


John Hill, Southern Agent, Third National Bank Building,, Atlanta, Ga, 



































U S. INFALLIBLE METAL POLISH PASTE 
The only metal polish that works quick and easy 
and keeps its lustre. It Dees not Deteriorate 
Holds Old Trade and Makes New. 



















ELECTRIC FANS 


Buy direct from the man 
ufacturer. Immediate ship 





3 oz. Box 10¢..5 1b. Pail $1.00. Sold by agents ment and guaranteed 
and dealers all over the world quality : 
Highest Award Chicago World's Fair 1894 S inch 110-60 A.C. Desk 
and Louisiana Exposition Saint Louis 1903 POMS oo cc dicccncccn 
Estab sane 30 + NOFFMAN CO.” samples 8 inch 110 volt D.C 
, EO. W Desk Pane ...casee $7.50 
B No. 557 East CFookioatensirvect, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. By parcel post 60c extra 
‘ Branch Offices, N.Y. City, Chicago, Ill., San Francisco, Cal. 12 inch 110-60 A.C 
1 “Makers Bar-Keeper’s Friend.’ meek Bane... |. $11.00 
i 12 inch 110 volt D. C 
Desk Fans ........$ 9.00 
\ , Oscillating type ..$ 4.00 
a . ’ . Tt im 4 Ninn extra. 
THE E. HOWARD CLOCK COMPANY i ee 
ESTABLISHED 1842 yong oa ities os 


MAKERS OF for cash with order for the 


‘ [o) ae Ja 2 32. @ 5 balance of this season 

4 On Pa Ok On a Ge et re sis oe ——<«_ 
iW Boston, New York and Chicago FIDELITY ELECTRIC COMPANY. 
WRITE FOR FACTORY CATALOGU! Lancaster, Pa. 
















For Fast Black Hosiery 
—_—_—_—__ “BEST OF ALL” 
Pred ; 
wr pacha Ml NEW 1 9] ? SOF TE NER rer Abverb Softener Evenly 
! all Will not separate No Stains 







Hosiery Finishes Clean and Sweet 


FOR SULPHUR AND 
Turkish Softener ANILINE 








Glycerine Softener 


Broad and Lehigh Ave. THE O. F. ZURN CO. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








“HURRICANE” DYEING.DRYING4"OF INISHING MACHINERY.PRESSES.ETC. 


Automatic a Dryer ra — Complete Equipments for 
w : . 


+ aaa “Wa - as , 7 : ) Dyeing, Bleaching, I 
pe d Scouring, Carbonizing. 
FIRE-PROOF, STEEL 


DRYERS 


For Cotton, For Cotton, Wool, Hair, 
Wool, Hair, Rags, etc Hosiery, Underwear, Rags, Yarn. 


THE PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY 


6721 _ GERMANTOWN AVE..PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


